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name to remember in 


Sana PICCOLOS 


COMPAN 


ARMSTRONG 


; “Pm calling 


for help, 


“We're decorating the gym tor 
the dance tonight, and we’ll never 
finish in time if more people don’t 
give us a hand! How about round- 
ing up some of the gang! We 
need balloon blowers, someone to 
hang the crepe paper ‘and plenty 
of muscle men.” 

When you've got a big extra- 
curricular job to 
on the telephone 
a hurry. 


done, count 
get help in 
You'll increase your popularity, 
too, if you use it t 
ous, thoughtful gestures such as 
thanking someone 
cheering a friend who is sick, or 
congratulating a classmate on an 
honor. 


make courte- 


for a gift, 


It’s smart to use the telephone 


—and fun, too! 
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“K" PEN AND PENCIL SET 


la ol 


NEW BALL POINTS—“K” or Standard. Nine years in the 
making. Now, enjoy a new writing experience in Ball 
Point Dependability. Extra-Fine or Medium line. Worthy, 
matching companions for Esterbrook Pens and Pencils. 


PETITE-PAK SET—dainty, purse-size “K" PEN AND PENCIL SET—matching Pen 
Pen and Pencil Set in convenient and Push-Pencil, with rich deep-toned 
case. Choice of pastel colors—pink, barrels and lustrous metal caps. And, the 
peach, orchid, aqua, blue and yellow, Esterbrook “Renew-Point" of your choice. 


To make your writing look better 


choose the right point for the way you urite ... by number 


* NEW, INSTANT-STARTING ESTERBROOK BALL POINT 


New, “CST” Ink with Controlled Surface Tension . . . an Esterbrook 
exclusive ... assures smooth, no-skip, no-smeor writing. Ink is 
waterfast on paper, yet washable from fabric in soap or detergent. 


King-size Refill has 4Y2-mile writing capacity. 


New, repeater-type, Retracting Mechanism .. . 
push the top ‘to extend the point, Million-time-tested. 


MORE THAN S3O POINT STYLES 
—€ ae Sa ‘ . = 


THREAD THE ba) > 
oF You ts LEN 
CHOICE alfa — 





More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


to the left, in the path of oncoming 


Driver too far over 
fe when forward vision is limited. 


traffic. Especially unsa 


RIGHT! 


Driver is safely over to the right—out of harm’s way. 


Chevrolet Test Driver Fred Lindsey says: 
“Day or night; drive right” 


Fred Lindsey knows what he is talking about, because 
he speaks from experience. 

He’s logged nearly a million miles of test driving on the 
vast General Motors Proving Ground—night and day, 
rain and shine. 
Listen to what this ac: 
“I don’t scare easily— but sometimes I see things that 


driver has to say: 


practically make my hair stand on end. 

“Like the way some untrained drivers cut in and out 
of lane on the public highway—hog the center of the 
road—get right smack in the path of oncoming cars. 
“It’s bad enough when they drive that way on a straight 
stretch where they can see far ahead—but I’ve seen ’em 
do it when rounding a sharp turn, with visibility zero! 
‘Man, that’s like taking a high dive without even look- 
ing to see whether there’s water in the pool! 

“For my own part, you can bank on it that I stay way 
over to the right, except when I happen to be passing 
another car. 


‘Before I move out of that safe right-hand slot, I want 
to be mighty certain nothing’s coming at me from 
ahead—and nothing’s overtaking me from behind. 
‘‘As they point out in high school driver-training 
ourses, it doesn’t pay to gamble at the wheel—and any 
real pro will tell you the same.” 


This series of driver-training hints 
is presented in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS : 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY PISHER 
GMC. TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 








Newsmakers 4 


IN STALIN’S SHOES 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY, top boss 
in the Soviet Union, is a man of con- 
trasts 

He smiles, he plays the clown, he 
can't stay sober, But underneath, he 
is a cold, brutal man. As chief lieu- 
tenant of the late Soviet dictator 
Josef Stalin, Khrushchev played a 
key part in the persecution of mil- 
lions of Russians. 

Now that Stalin is dead, Khrush- 
chev has turned against his old boss. 
He has put all the blame for these 
persecutions squarely on Stalin's 
shoulders. On February 24, in a 
speech to the Communist Party Con- 
gress, Khrushchev denounced Stalin 
as a murderer “so sickly suspicious 
and obsessed” that Khrushchev and 
other top officials were in constant 
terror for their lives. The big ques- 
tion left unanswered by Khrushchev’s 
“confessions” was why he had acted 
as Stalin’s henchman in-these crimes. 

Even since Stalin’s death in 1953, 
Khrushchev has followed the same 
old Stalinist doctrines. Among his 
first victims was Lavrentia Beria, 
chief of police under Stalin. In 1953, 
Beria and his co-workers were ¢alled 
traitors and executed without trial. 
it was Khrushchev who maneuvered 
Stalin’s successor, Premier Georgi 


Mallénkov, into a forced “resignation” 
in 1955. He replaced Malenkov with 
Nikolai Bulganin. 

Khrushchev’s actions since Stalin's 
death mirror his training under his 
old boss. When he was in his 30's, 
Khrushchev was a “finger man”, for 
Stalin. It was his job to purge the 
Moscow Communist Party organiza- 
tion of real or imagined opponents of 
Stalin. 

Later the government pushed for- 
ward a program to bring Russia’s 
farms under state control. Most peas- 
ants refused to give up their land. 
The greatest resistance was in the 
Ukraine (southern Russia). Khrush- 
chevy was appointed boss of this area 
and assigned to stamp out rebellion. 
It is now admitted that thousands of 
peasants were executed and millions 
were shipped to Siberia. 

In recent years, Khrushchev was 
favored with bigger jobs and _ ulti- 
mately rose to be one of Stalin's 
closest. aides. After Stalin’s death, 
Khrushchev became first secretary of 
the Communist party—top power 
position in the Soviet Union. 

At present, Khrushchev and the 
new leadership are stalling for time 
to jockey into a position of world 
power. To this end, Khrushchev and 


' Bulganin went on a selling trip to 


India, Burma, Yugoslavia, and Brit- 


Wide World photo 


Bulganin (left) and Khrushchev at Kremlin party mix diplomacy with vodka. 
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ain to ballyhoo the new Soviet line 
of “we love everybody.” 

The trip met with some success in 
Asia. But in Britain, “Bulge and 
Khrush,” as they were called, were 
a colossal flop. At a gathering of 
British labor leaders, Khrushchev 
admitted he would not allow an op- 
position party in his country or a 
free press. When pressed to release 
labor leaders now in Soviet slave 
labor camps, Khrushchev became 
insulting. Commented British observ- 
ers, “Kbrush is just another Stalin— 
with a grin on )is face.” 


IN THE NO. 2 SLOT 


IN THE SO-CALLED “leadership 
of equals” who rule the Soviet Union, 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin is less 
“equal” than Khrushchev. “Bulge” 
holds second place to “Khrush.” 

A seemingly dignified man in pub- 
lic, Bulganin always appears in the 
shadow of his noisy and clownish 
colleague. At official gatherings, it is 
Khrushchev who invariably domi- 
nates the scene. 

Born near Moscow in 1895, Bul- 
ganin was the son of a factory clerk. 
He attended high school for several 
years. Just before the Reds came to 
power, Bulganin—then 22—joined the 
Communist party. 

Always loyal to Stalin, Bulganin 
was appointed by the dictator as 
head of a Moscow electrical plant. 
Later, he was named Mayor of Mos- 
cow. 

Then, during *Vorld War II, Bul 
ganin served as “the eye of the Com- 
munist party on the army.” At that 
time, Soviet army officers were not 
trusted by the party. Consequently, 
political commissars were appointed 
to oversee the activities of the army 
commanders. Bulganin was the top 
man over all the political commissars. 

Aftesx.the war, Bulganin was made 
defense minister. He held this post 
off and on until February, 1955, when 
he was called to replace Georgi M 
Malenkov as premier. 

Bulganin, like the rest of the Soviet 
rulers, is outspokenly anti-American 
But on his recent trip to London 
Bulganin tried hard to joke and show 
good will for all. Asked to sign a 
visitor's book, he pulled out his pen 
“I sign with this,” he said. “It’s an 
American pen.” The British remained 

_ unimpressed. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26 





Peace Atoms Get “Go Ahead” 


Representatives of 81 nations 
have met together to spur the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

Meeting at the United Nations in 
New York, the 81 delegates took the 
first official steps in setting up an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 
President Eisenhower proposed for- 
mation of such an agency in a speech 
to the U.N. General Assembly in 
December, 1953. He asked that it be 
open to any nation interested in har- 
nessing the atom for peaceful and 
constructive uses. 

Last spring, a charter for the 
agency was drawn up by 12 nations, 
including the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. This charter has now been 
presented for approval to the 81 na- 
tions attending the conference. 

The agency would act as a bank. 
But instead of it would 
handle fissionable materials. 
woukl be contributed by the great 
powers. Members of the agency will 
be able to “borrow” both these raw 
materials and the technica] know!- 
edge necessary to put them to work. 
Inspection and control measures, 
however, have not yet been decided 
upon. These security measures will 
guard against possible military use 
of the agency's “loans.” 


FIRST REGIONAL PLAN 


money, 


These 


Meanwhile, six European coun 
tries—France, West Germany, Italy 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg—have revealed plans to es- 
tablish an “atomic community’ of 
their own. This is the first regional 
plan of its kind. 

Object of the six European nations 
is to develop electric power gener- 
ated by atomic plants. These nations 
wish to develop and build plants as 
soon as possible. One reason: to 
lessen their dependence on Middle 
East oil that must be transported 
through the strife-torn Suez Canal 
(see Suez news story page 7) 

Here ‘at home, a controversy 
arisen over our Governments own 
“atoms for peace” program. Dr. 
Henry D. Smyth, a former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 


has 


says the program within the United 
States has been marked thus far by 
“too much talk and too little action.” 

The U.S., Dr. Smyth complains, is 
“losing the race” to produce electric 
enérgy from atomic power plants. 

The U.S., he says, may have 
enough electric power for itself (de- 
rived from our abundant supply of 
conventional fuels, such as coal and 
oil). But our world leadership re- 
quires us to develop nuclear power 
plants to serve as “models” for the 
benefit of power-starved nations. 

The position of Lewis Strauss, 
present chairman of the AEC, is that 
we should not spend millions on 
such plants until further experimen- 
tation is completed. 


Russo-Chinese Red Duet 


The Red Chinese dragon and the 
Red Russian bear are still singing a 
loud Communist dvet. 

That was the key news to come out 
of the September meeting of the 
eighth Chinese Communist Party 
Congress held in Peiping. More than 


1,200 delegates assembled in the cap- 
ital of Red China to kow-tow to their 
masters’ decisions—not to help their 
leaders decide. For Red Chinese 
pow-wows, like those of the Soviet 
Union, are merely propaganda plat- 
forms for the Communist bosses. 

During two weeks of droning ora- 
tions, speaker after speaker harped 
on the same theme: “The solidarity of 
the Soviet Union and [Red] China 
could never be shaken.” 


PARROTING THE RUSSIANS 


Big boss at the meeting was moon- 
faced Premier Mao Tse-tung. He 
carefully laid down. the Chinese 
Communist guideline—a line Jeading 
directly from Moscow. 

Mao talked sympathetically of the 
“present trend toward the relaxation 
of [international] tension.” In this, he 
parroted recent speeches by Russian 
leaders. Mao implied that Red China 
would keep its pistol inside its hol- 
ster for the time being. As proof of 
Red China's “good intentions,” it was 
announced that its armed forces had 
been cut almost in half. They now 
stand at an estimated 3,000,000. 

Red leaders made it clear they 
have no intention of abandoning 
their claims to Taiwan (Formosa), 


INS phote 


ESCAPE TO FREEDOM—These four Hungarian Youths (Erno Horvath, 18, Georg 
Varga, 20, Gyula Bihary, 19, Joseph Nator, 20) are shown in Vienna after escape 
through Iron Curtain. They crashed Austro-Hungarian frontier in truck. When Red 
border guards Opened fire, boys jumped from truck and dashed across border. 








now held by the Nationalist Chinese. 
But there were no saber-rattling 
threats of the use of force as there 
had been in the past. 

The party congress also heard Red 
Chinese leaders boast that: 

Of Red China’s 110,000,000 peas- 
ant families, 75,000,000 have been 
regimented into joining “collective” 
(government-controlled) farms. 
Red China is already manufactur- 
ing its own, heavy trucks, electric 
power 
planes. By 1957, according to the 
Communists, 60 per cent of all indus- 
trial equipment will be manufac- 
tured in Red Chinese factories. 

> Steel production is scheduled to be 
tripled by 1962—from 4,000,000 tons 
to 12,000,000 tons. (U.S. production 
in 1955 was 117,000,000 tons.) 
The Red Chinese armed forces— 
until now almost entirely made up 
of foot-slogging infantry—will be 
mechanized. 

What’s Behind It? Has Red China 
turned from a fire-breathing dragon 
into a peace-loving lamb? The an- 
swer, according to most Western ob- 
servers, is no. 

The Red Chinese are eager to ob- 
tain admission to the U.N. They 
crave diplomatic recognition from 
the U.S. and other free nations. To 
win such recognition, the Commu- 
nists must at least pretend to have 
mended their ways. Red China’s 
leaders have decided, like the Rus- 
sians, to use honey instead of vine- 
gar in achieving their aims. 

But Red China—with its poorly fed 
population of more than 600,000,000 

is still a backward agricultural 
country, To become a world power, 


it must increase industrialization._ 


That’s where Soviet help comes in. 
Despite recent reports of friction 
between the two massive Commu- 
nist nations, they appear to be work- 
ing more closely together than ever. 


Suez: SCUA and the UN 


Hopes for a settlement of the 
Suez Canal dispute now depend on 
two organizations: the Suez Canal 
Users’ Association (SCUA} and the 
United Nations. 

The course for SCUA, whose 
members control 90 per cent of all 
Suez shipping, was charted at an 
|8-nation conference in London (see 
last week’s news pages). 

\t first, Britain and France hoped 
to convince the London confer- 


machinery, and even jet. 


Wide World photo 


PILGRIM ON HIGH—A_ 25-year-old 
Sicilian, Angelo Corsaro, enters Rome’s 
Vatican City after 560-mile walk on stilts 
from his hometown of Catania, Sicily. Ex- 
cept for boat trip from Sicily to Italian * 
mainland, he walked all the way on stilts, 
taking one month. He said he made trip 
to fulfil a vow to his patron saint. 


ence that SCUA should stand up 
to Egypt's President Nasser—using 
force, if necessary, to get ships 
through the Canal. But U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, who originated 
the SCUA plan, opposed using force. 

End result of the London confer- 
ence was approval of the Users’ As- 
sociation as a “provisional” organiza- 
tion. Meetings are scheduled to be 
held to decide what specific course 
of action the organization wil] take. 
_ Several days after the Lon- 
don conference ended, Britain and 
France decided to take the Suez dis- 
pute to the United Nations. In a joint 
letter, they asked the U.N. Security 
Council to look into Egypt's seizure 
of the Canal. 

A majority of Council members 
are expected to take the Western 
side in this controversy. But peace 
efforts here could go on the rocks if 
Russia exercises its veto power. 

Meanwhile, President Nasser is 
struggling to maintain “business as 
usual” at the Canal. An under- 
manned staff of Egyptian pilots 
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working overtime, with new foreign 
trainees at .their side, guided 254 
ships through the Canal during the 
first week after the walkout of 100 
Western pilots. Before Nasser seized 
the canal, however, the average was 
nearly 300 ships a week. This lessen- 
ing in traffic is due partly to the re- 
routing of ships by Western nations 
around Africa's Cape of Good Hope. 


Rock and Roll and Riot 


Teen-agers and adults in the four 
corners of the world are debating 
1956's three ‘R's’ of rock and roll 
and riot with as much fever-pitched 
excitement as the music itself some- 
times generates. 


At Newport, R.1., the U.S. Navy 


has decided it’s had enough “rock and 


roll” for the time being. The com- 
manding officer of the Newport naval 
station, Rear Admiral Ralph D. 
Earle, Jr., has banned the playing of 
“rock and roll” music following a riot 
at the enlisted men’s club. A chair- 
swinging, bottle-throwing fracas, 
which wrecked the club, started as a 
“rock and roll” session reached a 
frenzied tempo. Ten sailors were in- 
jured in the brawl. 

The story was much the same in 
Oslo (Norway), Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia), Singapore (Malaya) and Lon- 
don (England). In these cities, police 
have had to quell similar riots. 

In England, for example, over 100 
youths have_been arrested in “rock 
and roll” riots that broke out during 
showing of a “rock and roll” film. 
Queen Elizabeth I, disturbed by the 
growing number of such arrests, has 
scheduled a private screening of the 
film at her palace for official study. 

What's Behind It. “Rock and roll” 
is based on jazz, but is a more vio- 
lent, sound-shattering, solid-beating 
type of music. It is frequently ac- 
companied by a “nonsense phrase” or 
a moronic lyric sung in hillbilly style. 

It achieved widespread popularity 
about a year ago. Since then psychia- 
trists, churchmen, social workers, and 
the plain § man-and-woman-in-the- 
street have been trying to figure out 
what happens to youths-listening to 
the music—what makes them flip? 

England’s Bishop of Woolwich 
says its the “hypnotic rhythm” which 
has a “maddening-effect on a rhythm- 
loving age group.” 

Some others claim the rhythm ap- 
peals to a jungle strain in man. “It is 
nothing more than an exhibition of 





8 
nping, Says 


primitive tom-tom fl 
Malcolm 


symphony conductor Sir 
Sargent. 

Psychiatrists say 
teen-agers forget o1 scape 
problems they wis! lidn’t have 
to face. 

Others dismiss ( 
just another youthfi 
craze. They point out that teen-agers 
—usually great fad 
screaming and swooni 
Sinatra ten years ago. A 
before that, young peo; were shak 
ing themselves numb to the “Charles 
ton” and the “Black Bottom.” 

But many citizens say these ex 
planations don’t tell why “rock and 
roll” often leads to more destructive 
activities than did the other fads. Un- 
til an answer is found, many commu- 
nities in the U.S ibroad have 
decided that clamping 
music is the only solution. As 
week ended, many TV and radio sta 
tions were considerii 
“ban” wagon. 

( What do you think e the reasons 
for “rock and roll” riots? Writ 
tell us. We will publish the most in 
teresting letters.) 


Usk helps 


trom 


] 


passing 
lowers were 
over Frank 


generation 


lid on the 
last 


joining the 


and 


IN BRIEF 


Mayflower Sails Again! 
flower is getting ready sail for the 
shores of New England. But this is the 
Mayflower II. She will saii to the U.S. 
early next vear as a gift from the people 
of Britain to the people of the United 
States. She is 90 feet long and weighs 
180 tons. In almost every detail, she is 
a replica of the ship that carried the 
Pilgrims to America in 1620. Using 
seventeenth-century tools and meth- 
ods, her builders hewed her from the 
wood of great Oak trees. Although the 
original Mayflower carried 102 people 
on board, her descendant will sail with 
only 40. 

The hull of the Mayflower II slid 
into the sea last month at launching 
ceremonies held in Brixham, England, 
where the ship is being built. The upper 
part of thé vessel is not yet finished 
After being tried out in short voyages 
near Britain’s coast, the Mayflower II 
will sail from Plymouth, England, April 
2, 1957. The plan is to have the ship 
*reach Plymouth, Mass., May 30, 1957. 

The Mayflower II is to be skippered 
by Captain Alan Villiers, author. of 
books on the sea and expert on square 
rigged ships. Navigation instruments 
will be replicas of those used by the 
Pilgrims. She will also « modern in 
struments. 


The May 


Once the Mayflower I! reaches this 
side of the Atlantic, she will visit cities 
along the Eastern seaboard and sail 
up the St, Lawrence the Great 
Lakes. Later she will be anchored per- 
manently at what the Pilgrims called 
“Plimoth Plantation,” near the site of 
the present Plymouth, Mass. Money 
from exhibition fees \ be used for 
exchange scholarships veen Great 
Britain and the U.S 


Rocketing into New Record. An Ai: 
Force pilot, flying 126,000 feet (or 
about 24 miles) above sea level, broke 
the previous altitude record by 36,000 
feet. His plane, the Bell X-2, was a 
small, “needle-nosed craft equipped 
with a rocket engine powerful enough 
to move a Navy cruiser. In July, the 
Bell X-2 set a new record of 
1,900 miles an hour, more than twice 
the speed of sound (760 miles an how 
at sea level). 

Meanwhile, in Rome, ; 
begun pondering the p 
ture space navigation 
tending the Seventh 
Astronautical Congress 
news pages) agreed t! ew 
laws” will be needed f{ ce 


speec 


entists have 
blems of fu- 

egates at- 
International 

ist week's 
“traffic 
realms 


Eisenhower 
Intelligence 
Presidential 


Secrets Sharer. Presid: 
has ordered the Cent 
Agency to keep Democrati 
candidate Adlai Stevenson abreast of 
secret developments in the international 
situation. “Briefing” of Presidential can- 
didates has become a tradition in recent 
years. It enables the candidate of the 
opposition party to assume leadership of 
the country quickly and easily after the 
election returns are in. It also keeps op- 
position candidates from making state- 
ments harmful to U.S. foreign dealings. 


South Dakota Town Sinking. A South 
Dakota town is sinking into the earth, 
The little town of Elk Point (popula- 
tion: 1,367) is in danger of losing all its 
largest buildings. Town officials re- 
cently ordered the high school to he 
closed after its walls buckled and its 
floor began falling apart. Scientists say 
Elk Point is the innocent victim of pre- 
historic glaciers. When the glaciers 
melted, they left a mixture of gravel, 
sand, clay, and boulders 90 feet deep. 
The mixture, upon which Elk Point was 
built, appears to have begun to sink and 
drift. Geologists think that a low water- 
level, caused by upstream damming of 
the Missouri River and a long drought 
this year, might be a cause of this 
strange movement. 


Vote-Getters at Work. As the 1956 
Presidential campaign moves along, both 
parties are stressing the importance of 
“getting out the vote.” In Los Angeles, 
a department store decided to help by 


turning one of its huge display windows 
into a registration booth. Bullock's De- 
partment Store recently. removed the 
glass from one of its large display win- 
dows. To remind busy shoppers and 
downtown workers that the deadline 
for registration was near, the store dec- 
orated the space with a colonial “build- 
ing” complete with American flag and 
shrubbery. The window was manned by 
a member of the Registrar’s Office. He 
registered one voter every five minutes. 

The U.S. Defense Department is also 
doing its share to get out the vote. It is 
sending .absentee ballots by airplane to 
167 members of the Armed Forces sta- 
tioned near the South Pole in Antarctica. 


End Run by Radio. Paul Brown, 
coach of the Cleveland Browns, is using 
a miniature four-watt/ radio transmitter 
to send signals to his quarterback this 
season. A receiver has been built into 
the top of the quarterback’s helmet, 
near the left ear guard, Although the 
mechanism broke down during an ex- 
hibition game with the Chicago Bears, 
Coach Brown foresees that in the future 
his machine will be on the beam. 


Mars a Chilly Planet. Radio waves 
picked up from the planet Mars indi- 
cate the average temperature on the. 
planet to be lower than the freezin 
point of water. The waves were pick 
up by the. 600-inch radio telescope at 
the Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, D.C. last month when 
Mars was at a point nearest the earth. 


Stories in a Sentence 


The $280,000,000 Indiana Turnpike, 
spanning Indiana's northern border, has 
been opened for use after nearly. two 
years of construction. 


More than $10,000,000,000 was spent 
by Americans last year on alcoholic 
drinks—an all-time high, according to 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Med 
NEWS 


1. In the space after each name, 
write the number of the country with 


which the name is associated: (a) 
Nasser__; (b) Mao Tse-tung__; (c) 
John Foster Dulles__; (d) Lewis 
Strauss__; (1) Great Britain; (2) 
Egypt; (3) United States; (4) Chinay 
(5) Indonesia. 

2. The International Atomic Energy 
Agency was set up at__.__, New 
York. It is made up of___nations. The 
idea for the agency originated with 

_.of the. (Fill in the blanks.) 





Human Interest in the Mews 


GOOD NEWS: World food production went up three 
per cent in 1955-56, with increases greatest in North 
\merica, the Far East, and Oceania (Australia and New 
Zealand). . . . Death, which stalks the highways on 
|.abor Day week end, received a substantial setback this 
ear as traffic fatalities fell far short of estimates by the 
U.S. Safety Council—though unfortunately still the third 
highest in U. S. history, ... AND more and more Amer- 
ican young people are off to school, with enrollment 
reaching an all-time peak of 41,553,000. That’s almost 
two million more than in 1955. 


TEEN TOPICS: Newark, N. J., had a bad problem. The 
city owned 34,000 acres of forest in nearby Newfound- 
land, N. J., which for years lay unattended because of 
lack of help. Newark’s teens had a problem, too—few 
summer jobs. The two got together and the result was 
a project which gave well-paying summer work to 30 
boys. For eight weeks this summer, the boys, aged 17- 
18, worked a five-day 40-hour week. Called “forestry 
trainees,” they were given free room and board and paid 
a dollar an hour. In their spare time, the teens watched 
TV and went boating and fishing. On week ends, they 
went home to Newark—35 miles away. How did Newark 
make out? The city got a much-needed job well done. 
Plans are already under way to repeat this project next 
summer. Said orte Newark official, “The city is getting 
more than its méney’s worth from the boys.” 


INP photo 
NEW LAW: George A. Turner, 19, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is con- 
gratulated by girl friend Karen Rice. George, who is off to 
study at University of Oklahoma, is probably the-first person 
to take advantage of new War Orphans Education Law. Under 
the law, @ son or daughter (18-23) whose either parent 
died in military service during World Wars |, li or Korean 
War may receive subsistence of $110 monthly for schooling 





INP photo 


CEREMONIAL TEA PARTY: U. S. sailors aboard the 
carrier Lexington stationed in Japan get the chance to 
sip tea—in Oriental style. Following the authentic tradi- 
tion of a Japanese tea party, Lieut. (j.g.) Francis B. Has- 
tings (in photo above), of Orange, Va., bows and thanks 
his hostess. Pouring the tea at the party is Mrs. Yaeko 
Shiozuki, a descendant of Sen Rikyo, who is said to have 
founded the traditional Japanese tea ceremony back in 
the Middle Ages. The tea was held in appreciation for 
a children’s party previously tendered by the officers 
and crew of the Lexington. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
A mighty Casey who rarely strikes 
out—that’s Casey Stengel, manager 
who's leading the N. Y. Yankees to 
their seventh World Series in eight 
years. He’s the only manager in his- 
tory to win five straight world cham- 
pionships (1949-1953). The Yankees 
are favored to cop the 1956 World 
Series starting this week. 


FOLLOW-UP: Sad-faced Jimmy Blackmon of Char- 
lotte, NC., who waited vainly for permission to send 
up his home-made rocket (WW, Sept. 20, p. 12)> now 
has cause for rejoicing. The commander of Redstone 
center of the Army’s guided missile program, has de 
cided not to let a future scientist get away. He has 
offered Jimmy a job after he finishes college 


ENDQUOTE: The growing emphasis on juvenile de 
cency finds David S. Ingalls, publisher of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, making this pledge: “The Times-Star has 
adopted a policy which discontinues the use of ‘teen 
age’ in any headline or news story relating to crime, o1 
police matters. To us, the designation ‘teen-ager is rep 
resentative of a wholesome group of young Americans 
not to be maligned by associating the title with evil- 
doers in that age bracket.” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The campaign for the Presidency 


is now rolling along at full speed. It is occupying the 


attention of the entire nation. President Eisenhower 

and Vice-President Nixon, Governor Stevenson and 
Senator Kef er are debating quéstions of national 

importa) all citizens need to- understand. 
Issue No. 4—BUSINESS: Small vs. 
REPUBLICANS 

In the middle of the fourth vear of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, the produ e genius of the American people 

reached its highest achieveme so far in all our history 


Our national output $408,000,000,000 a year— 
an all-time recor I vorking force which has created 
this output is also d-breaking size. Nearly 67,000,000 
Americans have jobs. They are earning the highest incomes 

f the nation’s income is higher, they 


in history. Their s! 
are spending more, a 1g standards are better than 


ever before. 
In brief, the Am« people are enjoying the fruits of 


} 
\ rlued it 


: «l ' 
a ther iy 


the most productive period in their history. We are pro- 
ducing more as a nati and distributing it more widely 
among our people. Our business system is measured by 


greater achievement in the last three and a half years than 
ever before. Our employment is 
ever been. 

During World War H—and later Korea—the war needs of 
1 consumer needs fell behind. As a 


onsumers (about half 


the highest level it has 


the nation came first 
consequence, the ret 
the nation’s total business) suffered 
business during the war and few new ones were started. 
After the war, heavy consumer buying caused a rush of new 
retail firms, home-h: 
meet this “catch-up” buying. 
* By the early 1950's the “catch-up” period was largely over 
and competition became sharper. Fewer new firms were 
formed. Business failures, which had increased sharply after 
World War II, reached an average of about 49 per 10,000 
firms in 1956. While this is higher than the war and transi- 
tion years, it is stil] 30 per cent below the twentieth-century 
average, and it involves only about one fourth of one per 
cent of al] business firms 

At present a record number of 4,250,000 firms are doing 
a record-breaking volume of business. New incorporations 
broke all records 1955 and are even higher in “1956—a 
strong sign of growth in size of the new postwar firms. 

The Eisenhower-created Small Business Administration, 
begun in 1953, makes loans to small firms, consults with 
them to improve management techniques, and helps them 
find new markets for their products. It helped them to pro- 
cure one third of total defense spending (a-substantial gain). 
Republicans believe these policies help build a healthier en- 
terprise system, serving America’s human needs more fully 


than ever before 


urms serving < 


Many went out of 


Iders, and others to go into business to 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 





At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the Re- 
iblican and Democratic National Committees agreed 
share equally this weekly “Battle Page” and to 
repare statements on eight major national issues. 
ist week they discussed Prosperity; this week, Busi- 
ss. Next week 


Power, 


Big Business, Monopoly, Mergers 
DEMOCRATS 


Small business is America. Independent merchants and 
iftsmen were here at the very beginning. They came to 

New World so they could work in peace and make a 
cent living in freedom. 

Despite the rise of the industrial giants—such as steel mills 
id auto plants—small businesses are still a vital part of 

nerica. There are four million of them—drug stores, small 

tories, barber shops, garages. 

When the big industries arose, small businessmen were 

langer. Without agreed-upon rules, big businesses could 

in their small competitors. Some unscrupulous industrial 
irons” did just that. It became clear that Government 
uld have to act as a kind of referee. 

Many guarantees of freedom to small business were 
assed during the 20 years of the Roosevelt and Truman 
\dministrations. The Federal Trade Commission was set up 
s a “watchdog.” Anti-monopoly laws were strengthened, 

e result: small business prospered as never before. 

Under the Eisenhower Administration, small businesses 

ve failed at the rate of more than 10,000 a year. While 
big firms like U. S. Steel and General Motors were flying 

gh, small businesses saw their earnings cut in half. If the 
resent Eisenhower policies are continued, small businesses 
ll all but disappear. 
Now the Republicans will say they are for small business, 

That’s expected. They will say they created a special 
igency just to help small business—the Small Business 
\dministration. They will say that it has loaned money to 
8.000 small businesses to keep them alive. 

But they will not tell you this: That the first act of the 
Small Business Administration was to make it more expen- 

ve for small businesses to borrow the money they need to 
ck their shelves and grant charge accounts. 

They will not say: Under Eisenhower policies, a million 
small businessmen can’t borrow needed money anywhere, 

) that a mere 8,000 loans are only a drop in the bucket. 

They will not say: Each year, a smaller proportion of 
ders for national defense goes to small business, while 
the top 100 corporations get a larger share. 

We Democrats want small business te flourish as big busi- 
ness does. We have a program. Our 1956 Democratic plat- 
form spells it out: (1) action against monopoly; (2) incen- 
tives to stay independent; (3) new sources of credit; (4) 
fairer taxes. Our aims: to keep alive the spirit of small busi- 
ness—so deep a part of America. 

Democratic NaTionsL COMMITTEE 
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THE REGIME: High-stepping Red sol- 
diers march by the Kremlin in Moscow. 


A= is haunting Europe— 
the specter of communism.” 
lhese words were written more than 
1 hundred years ago by Karl Marx, 
the German founder of modern, so- 
ialism. Today, communism is no 
longer a ghost. Its red banner waves 
over one fourth of the earth. One out 
f every three people lives under its 
iron-fisted rule. Core of the Commu- 
nist world is the Soviet Union. It is 
giant among nations, but a giant 
that is kept in chains. Its history is 
linked to that of the old Russian 
Empire. 

\t one time, between the 10th oe 
\3th centuries, there were many 
Russias.” Small nations grew up 
round the cities—Kiev, Moscow, and 
Novgorod. It was a bright period for 
culture and trade. 

Darkness fell in 1240, when hordes 
of Mongol horsemen “thundered 
icross the Russian plains. All who 
resisted were put to the sword by 
these warriors from the wilds of Asia. 
For two centuries they wrung tribute 
from every town and hamlet. 


FIRST OF THE CZARS 


Slowly, Russia lifted herself from 
her knees and threw off the Mongol 
ke. Then Ivan “the Terrible,* duke 
of Moscow, proclaimed himself Czar 
Emperor) of all the Russias. 
Small, landlocked Russia began 
to grow by leaps and bounds. Under 
Peter the Great, in the 18th century, 
the Russian Empire stretched from 


RUSSIA: 


From the 
Czars 

to the 

Commissars 


the Baltic and Black seas to the 
Pacific coast. It was on the shores of 
the Baltic that Peter built St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad ) as a “window 
on the West.” He wanted Russia to 
absorb Western ideas and to become 
a modern power. 

Despite Peter's efforts, Russia re- 
mained backward. The czars lived in 
luxury in the Kremlin, Moscow’s in- 
ner fortress. The nobility lived on 
vast country estates. But the peasants 
lived in serfdom, a condition of near 
slavery. It was not until 1861 that 
Czar Alexander II freed Russia's 
40,000,000 serfs. 

But the people wanted real free- 
dom. In 1905, they rebelled against 
the government. After the uprising 


“was put down, however, the czar 


bowed to the people’s demands and 
granted them a Duma (legislative 
assembly). But before the country 
could digest this spoon-fed democ- 
racy, Russia and Germany were 
thrown against each other in World 
War I. Between 1914 and 1917, mil- 
lions of Russians died in the trenches; 
others starved on the neglected 


UNIT ON 


Wide Wort phy 


THE PEOPLE: The regime is ruthless 
but the people are warm and friendly. 


farms. Overworked factory hands, 
too exhausted to return home, slept 
by their machines at night. Much of 
the misery was caused by a corrupt. 
outdated czarist government. 


SHORT-LIVED DEMOCRACY 


In March, 1917, the people rose up 
and overthrew the czarist regime. A 
democratic government, led by Alex- 
ander Kerensky, gave the Russians 
their first breath of true freedom. 
But this democracy was destroyed 
in November, 1917, by Lenin, leader 
of the small, but highly organized 
Communist party. He promised bread 
to the workers, land to the peasants. 
peace to the soldiers. As for dealing 
with his opponents, he had a ruth- 
less formula: “Thumbs in their eyes 
and knees in their chests.” 

Through such tactics, Lenin won 
power. Then he arrested the non 
Communist leaders. The entire na 
tion was put to work for communism 
The “paradise” that Lenin had pron 
ised turned out to be a prison. 

This nightmare of terror has lasted 
39 years‘in Russia. Most of this pe 
riod was marked by the ruthless rul 
of Lenin’s successor—Josef Stalin 
Since Stalin’s death, in 1953, mount 
ing signs of discontent have appeared 
in Soviet Russia—riots, confusion, and 
hastily decreed “reforms.” Russia 
seems to be straining at her bonds, 
yearning to be free. When she breaks 
them, Russia will be warmly wel 
comed into the free world 
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GIANT RUSSIA: 


The World's 
Largest Country 


OVIET Russia, occupying dne 

sixth of the earth’s land surface, 

is larger in area than the surface of 

the moon! European Russia alone 

west of the Urals) is larger than all 
the rest of Europe. 

Most of Soviet Russia is a vast 
plain. It stretches from Poland to the 
Yenisei River in Siberia (the Asian 
northland ). It is hemmed in on the 
east and south by many lofty moun- 
tain ranges. 

The Russian plain—the largest in 
the world—is divided into three re- 
gions, each running west to east: the 
tundra, the taiga, and the steppe: 
The tundra is an Arctic wasteland. 
Only the hardiest of plants can sur- 
vive in this region of short summers. 

[he taiga is the forest belt, as 
large in area as the entire U. S. But 
most of this timberland is difficult to 

ich. Log’ are floated down the 
Yenisei, Ob, and other northward 
flowing Siberian rivers. The logs 
nust wait at Arctic ports for the ice- 
free summer months before they can 


be shipped 
RUSSIA’S “BREADBASKET”’ 


South of the taiga is the steppe, 
where the black soil is as rich as in 
our own Mississippi Valley. The 
European steppe is Russia’s bread- 
basket, supplying the country with 
wheat, rye, and corn, 

Three fourths of Soviet Russia lies 
north of continental U. S. Since most 

f the country is a vast plain, Arctic 


winds can sweep across tundra, taiga, . 


and steppe before losing their icy 
sting. But along the Black Sea coast, 
the climate is very pleasant. Orange, 
peach, and other fruit orchards are 
warmed by a semi-tropic sun. 
European Russia’s five seas (the 
White and Baltic in the north and 


Sovfoto 


SOUTHERN RUSSIA: The soil is rich, but rainfall is often scanty in 


the steppe. Here a shepherd pastures sheep on the rolling plains. 


Ewing Galloway photo 


CENTRAL RUSSIA: Peasants—today using modern machinery—work the 
wheat fields that stretch from Poland to the borders of Outer Mongolia. 


Sevfoto 


NORTHERN RUSSIA: This Siberian woman, with her flock of reindeer, 
lives in the taiga timberland, Russia's wide belt of evergreen trees. 


the Black, Azov, and Caspian in the 
south) are connected by many rivets 
and canals. This river-canal system 
also links Russia’s great cities: Mos- 
cow, the capital (population: 5,900,- 
000); Leningrad, chief northern port; 
Odessa, the southern grain port; 
Kiev, the European railre’ 4 bob 

In geopolitics (the study of for- 
eign policy in relation to geography ), 
the area between the Volga and 
Lena rivers is called the “heartland” 


of Europe and Asia. The rest of 
these continents—and even Africa- 
are considered peninsulas of this 
land mass. “Who controls the heart 
land controls Asia, Europe, and 
Africa,” say some students. But to- 
day, the strength of the U. S. has 
been added to that of free Europe 
and Asia to keep Russia within he: 
immense borders. We don't want 
Soviet geography to “spread” any 
more than it already has 





A Rich Country 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA — 


Kept in Poverty 


Guns Béfore Butter Is the Policy of the Soviet Rulers 


HE Soviet Union is a land of 

steel mills and power plants—and 
hungry, ill-clad people. For nearly 
forty years, Soviet workers have la- 
bored long hours on empty stomachs. 
Factory furnaces have consumed 
mountains of coal while millions of 
peasants shivered in their unheated 
huts. 

Soviet Russia is as rich in farm- 
land, forests, and minerals as the 
U. S. But the average Russian is a 
poor man in this rich country. His 
clothes are often drab. Food prices 
are so high that he must get along 
on a dreary diet of rye bread, po- 
tatoes, and cabbage soup. His rent 
is low—but. he lives in cramped, 
four-in-a-room quarters 


FIVE YEAR PLANS 


The reasons for this go back to 
1928. In that year, Stalin ordered a 
series of Five Year Plans to expand 
Soviet industrial production. The 
highest goals were always set for 
the “basic industries”: steel, coal, 
electric power—the sinews of mili- 
tary might. The Soviet Union now 
ranks next to the U. S. as the second 
industrial power of the world. (See 
charts. ) 

To operate the mines and mills— 
especially the new ones that were 


opened in Siberia—millions of peas- 
ants were pulled off their farms. The 
rest of the peasants were forced to 
surrender their land, animals, and 
farm implements to the government. 
They were ordered to join gov- 
ernment-controlled collective farms 
(kolkhozes ). On a kolkhoz, the peas- 
ants work in teams and must turn 
over nearly all of their crops to the 
government—and at a very low price. 

Stalin wanted the peasants to be 
collectivized in order to control them 
better. The peasants, to defeat Sta- 
lin’s plans, burned their crops and 
slaughtered their farm animals. Sta- 
lin had his way in the end—but only 
after several million peasants died 
from starvation. 

Today, Communist bosses boast 
that the Five Year Plans have suc- 


Little in the Nasivitle Tennessean 


A back-breaking burden. 


ceeded. Soviet production of coal, 
steel, and heavy machinery nearly 
eqhals the combined production of 
Britain, France, and Germany. The 
Soviet Union can display many 
thousands of jet airplanes, tanks, and 
guns. What the country cannot dis- 
play are the products that make life 
more comfortable and enjoyable: re- 
frigerators, automobiles, television 
sets. These things are manufactured 
only for the privileged few. The 
common people are told to “wait a 
bit longer” for the things they want 
and need. But they have already 
waited 39 years. They have learned 
that their country is a rich one, They 
may have also learned that its riches 
will be denied them as long as their 
rulers’ policy remains “guns before 
butter.” 
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Current U.S. and Soviet Yearly Production, 
in Four Basic Industries 





COAL—millions of tons 


429 460 








Number of minutes required 

for the average worker in the 

U.S. and the U.S. S.R. to earn 

enough money to buy the fol- 
lowing foods 
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STEEL—millions of tons 
117 





U.S, S. R. U.S. 





OlL—millions of tons 
405 





| U.S. | RUSSIA 
Bread (1 Ib.) | 6 | 

Meat (1 Ib.) | 28 | 
Butter (1 ib.) | 31 


Eogs (12) | 


373 
291 
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ELECTRIC POWER—billions of 
kilowatt hours 
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of the Soviet Union 


Many nationalities, all kept in bondage 


HE Soviet Union is not a country,” says a peasant . 

proverb, “it is a world in itself.” More than 150 
peoples, each with its own language and customs, live 
within its vast borders. All of them were conquered in 
past centuries by the Russian czars. And they have beén 
reconquered in this century by the Communists. 

_The Soviet rulers control these peoples through 15 
subordinate republics. The Russian republic occupies 
three fourths of the Soviet Union’s total area. Peoples 
kindred to the Russians live to the west and south in 
the Belorussian, Ukrainian, and Moldavian republics. 
Around the Caucasian Mountains, between the Black 
and Caspian seas, are the Armenian, Georgian, and 
Azerbaidzhan republics. The Baltic nations of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were seized and transformed into 
soviet republics by Moscow in 1940. 

Most of the peoples of these republics are Christians. 
But in the Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Turkmen, and 
Tadzhik republics of Soviet Central Asia (north of 
India) live 20,000,000 Moslem subjects. 

Each republic “elects” delegates to its own soviet and 
to the Supreme Soviet which meets in Moscow. But the 
soviets merely rubber-stamp the decisions handed down 
by the Communist party. And 12 of the 16 members of 
the party's presidium (ruling committee) are Russians. 
Yet Russians make up only about half of the Soviet 
Union’s 200,000,000 population. Russian Communists 
dominate everything in the Soviet Union—government, 
army, police, industry, and schools. 

Moscow has never trusted its subject peoples. During 
World War II, for instance, the Kalmyks, the Crimean 
Tatars, and other peoples were deported to remote 
areas in Asia. Stalin had feared’ that they might turn on 
him during wartime. Ukrainians bitterly joke that their 
republic is the largest—with its borders on the Black 
Sea, its rulers in Moscow, and its population in Siberia! 
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39 Years of the Red Regime in Russia 


END OF AN ERA: Nich- 
olas Il, shown with fam- 
ily, was the last of the 
czars. He dismissed all 
demends for democracy 
as “idle dreams.” But, 
due to rising unrest dur- 


ing his reign, he al- UNIT SOVIET 
lowed the election of RUSSIA 


the legislative Duma. 


Wide World phote 


WORLD WAR |: These artiflerymen were part of the 
15,000,000-man army Russia hurled against Ger- 
many in 1914. Russia was crippled by huge casual- 
ties, and food and fue! shortages. These conditions, 
together with government corruption and soaring 
prices, made Russia ripe for revolution. Beginning on 
March 8, 1917 with @ demonstration for bread by 
Russian women, a series of strikes spread throughout 
Russia. Soldiers joined the rebellion and turned against 
their officers. On March 15, Czar Nicholas abdicated. 


DEFENDING DEMOCRACY: Alexander 
Kerensky led the provisional govern- 
ment that succeeded the czarist regime. 
Photo shows Kerensky urging the army 
to remain loyal to government’s goal of 
defeating Germany. His opponents were 
the Communists, who wanted to give up 
the war, and set up a dictatorship. 


DESTROYING DEMOCRACY: Lenin, 
promising them free land, asked troops 
to desert. On November 7, 1917, the 
Communists seized power. Aided by 
Army Chief Trotsky, Lenin set up a dic- 
tatorship, outlawed all non-Communist 
parties, and executed their leaders. 
Russia found herself again behind bars. 





STALIN STRIKES: After Lenin‘’s death in 
1924, Stalin exiled Trotsky (who was slain 
in Mexico in 1940), On Stalin’s left (in 
photo) are Rykov, Kamenev, and: Zinoviev. 
They ruled with Stalin in the 1920's but 
were executed—with thousands of others 

as “‘traitors’’ by Stalin in the 1930's. 


Wide World photo 


DICTATOR’S DOUBLECROSS: Stalin shakes hands in 
1939 with Germany's foreign minister, and gives a 
warlike Germany free hand to fight Europe’s democro- 
cies. This German-Soviet alliance permitted Stalin to 
annex half of Poland and other neighboring territories. 


ON TO BERLIN: Russia was attacked by her 
German “ally” in 1941. Aided by Amer- 
ican supplies, Russian troops {in photo) 
threw back the invader. But while march- . 4 
ing to Berlin, they set up Red regimes in “~~ , ae 

the war-torn countries of Eastern Europe. one | : eS _ 


International News plhot< 


Wide World phote 


HOT WAR ENDS, COLD WAR BEGINS: In Yalta, Russia (February, 1945), President Roosevelt 
(center) and British Prime Minister Churchi!l held a friendly wartime meeting with Stalin. Soon after, 
Stalin broke the Yalta agreements and blocked Western efforts to bring about a lasting peace. 
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The developments in post-Stalin Russia 


FAMOUS general, making his 

ceathbed confession, was asked 
if he had forgiven his enemies. “I 
have 1:0 enemies,” he replied. “I had 
them all shot.” 

Josuf Stalin, who butchered mil 
lions, could never do away with all 
his enemies. He had too many ol 
them--an entire nation. But for 25 
years he forced that nation to bow 
down to him. 

Soon after this self-styled “man of 
steel” died, in March, 1953, he was 
stripped of his honors and scrapped 
as a Soviet “hero.” And, amazingly, 
it was Gone by his own life-long 
“comrades.” Three of his 
aides—Georgi Malenkov, Lavrenty 
Beria, and Vyac heslav Molotov— 
divided up the remains of the dead 
man’s power. Promptly, they began 
to fight over it like jackals 

Today, three years later, Beria lies 
dead—shot as a “traitor.” Molotoy 
and Malenkov, although alive, have 
merely a few crumbs of power. The 
lion’s share of Soviet power has been 
grabbed by Nikita Khrushchev, the 
nresent party boss, and Nikolai Bul- 
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ganin, the present premier. These 
two men served as Stalin's hatchet- 
men for many years and have always 
been completely at home in the 
jungle of Kremlin intrigue 


ONCE A HERO, NOW A VILLAIN 


Last February, in order to wash 
his own record clean, Khrushchev 
denounced his former boss. Speaking 
before the 20th Communist Party 
Congress, he called Stalin a mass- 
murderer and. .tyrant. “We ever 
knew when we entered Stalin’s pres- 
ence whether we would come out 
alive.” 

But Khrushchev, who knew how 
to crawl, always did come out alive. 
Today, he assures the world that 
terror has been abolished in Soviet 
Russia. He says that many of Stalin's 
enemies were unjustly convicted of 
crimes. But this clearance from 
Khrushchev comes somewhat late, 
since most of Stalin’s victims were 
executed many years ago. 

In any event, there has been no 
lessening of the power of the Com- 
munist party. In July, the party’s offi- 
cial newspaper said: “The Communist 
party has been and wil! be the only 
master of the minds and thoughts. . . 
of the people.” And the purges con- 
tinue. Many followers of Beria, such 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


as the premier and three top police 
officials of Soviet Georgia, have been 
executed by Khrushchev’s hench- 
men. 

In foreign policy, Khrushchey has 
been trying to lull the free world to 
sleep. “We do not» need war,” says 
smiling Khrushchev. He holds, out 
the promise of peace to a world that 
is tired of war. 

But in reality, this Soviet “New 
Look” is just so much Russian dress- 
ing. The basic ingredients of Soviet 
foreign policy remain the same. To 
achieve their goal of world domina- 
tion, the Kremlin leaders continue to 
hamstring all Western efforts for last- 
ing peace. They are now supplying 
arms to Egypt, thereby increasing 
the threat of war in the Middle East. 
They block the reunification of Ger- 
many and Korea. And they refuse to 
allow free elections in the captive 
nations of eastern Europe. But the 
“New Look” has not fooled the free 
world. It knows that so long as 
Khrushchev or any Communist sits 
in the Kremlin, all is not right with 
the world. 


Wide World photo 


Stalin: Ex-dictator “X”-ed out. 





advantages 


For the man who 
joins the Air Force 
directly after graduation 


You gut Sam those stripes fast, and have the chance for the 

finest technical Also, Aviation Cadet 

and Officer Candidate e rograms and the Air Force Acad- 
men. 


Earn college credit. 244 accredited U.S. colleges and 
universities provide on-Base classes, in the U.S. and 
overseas. You may even apply for final semester at col- 
lege, with full pay and allowances. 


Airmen serve all over the world—in Europe, the Far East, the 
Far North, the Caribbean. This is the life for a young man 
who really wants to see the world! 


the Air Force at 17, find that their 

ive duty and active reserve obligation 

. Those who “wait and see” are often 
obligated until 28, or even older! 


Whatever your future plans may be, your experience in 
the Air Force gives a flying start on life. Get the full 
Air Force story t . See your recruiter or mail the 
coupon. 





Paste coupon on post card and mali to 


You go places Airman Recruiting Information Branch Kato 
faster on the Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


all-volunteer t Please send more information on my opportunities for enlisting in 
ws —? the U.S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside 


in U.S.A. or possessions. 
U. Ss. ‘ Name ieee 
A i Fe FO RC E ae Zone__State Bae hanes 


























“For All the 


World’s Children” 


U.S. teen-agers spark 


— 
PENNIES FOR UNICEF: Two 
teen-agers stack cartons filled 
with pennies for UNICEF. 


669N THE October 6, 1955, issue of 
World Week magazine, I 

an article on the Halloween 
raising campaign for UNICEF (the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
I'd heard about th« rk of UNICEF 
before and decided ist be a 
worthy cause—wort! ough to 
have the support o! h school 

So wrote Barbara Sena, a student 
at Kelvyn Park High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill, in a letter UNICE] 
Barbara, editor of the school n 
paper, the Panther id the World 
Week story and went rk. She 
talked to her friends and to staff 
members of the Panther. “UNICEF 
she explained, “distributes food 
medicine to the millions of need 
children in the wor rdevel 
oped countries. Whi we-organ 
ize a UNICEF Hallow 
our school?” 

The others agreed with Barbara's 
idea. The Panther launched th 


read 


fund 


and 


" * 


en drive in 


arive 


for 


Halloween drive to collect money 


world’s needy children 


UNICEF's 


by printing stories about 
earned that 


program. The students 
$1 will provide milk for 80 children 
every day for one wes id that $5 
will 500 « ren fromm 
typhus for several m« Cc 
spare a penny for UNICEF?” The 
Panther asked the student body. 
Yes!” was the ove! 
swer on collection day, October 3]— 
Halloween. Eyery student in the 
school gave pennies out of his own 
allowance—parents were not asked. 
At the end of the drive, more than 
$50 was collected. 
Kelvyn Park High 
many schools in 6,000 | 
jities which last yea 
UNICEF Halloween pl 
vyn’s drive was aimed 
the school. But in other 
and girls canvassed th 
hoods for contributions 


safeguard 
an you 


ming an- 


me of the 
5S. commu- 
ined the 

ram, Kel- 

tudents in 
cities, boys 
neighbor- 

Instead of 

indulging in usual Hallow mis- 
chief, these teens asked their com- 


eenti 


Associated Newspapers, Believille 


ALL THE GENERATIONS: Adults, teen-agers, and children—al 
do their share to collec? pennies for the world’s needy children. 


Courtesy of UNICEF 
ART FOR UNICEF: Mary Ann 
Huggard, Columbus, O., paints 
poster in contest for UNICEF. 


munities for “treats” for UNICEF. 

Most of the 1,000,000 boys and 
girls who campaigned for UNICEF 
last year followed this campaign 
pattern: first, they told their town 
about the program through posters 
and leaflets; then they prepared milk 
cartons with UNICEF stickers to be 
carried by the boys and girls who 
knocked on doors for UNICEF 
“treats”; finally, on Halloween, boys 
and girls toured their neighborhoods. 
“A trick,” they shouted, “or a treat 
for all the world’s children.” 

Some teen-agers branched out into 
different Halloween programs: 


e In Henderson, Ky., high school 
students-won a day off from school 
to earn dollars for UNICEF, In the 
early morning, they invaded Ken- 
tucky’s cornfields and worked for 
farmers, gleaning the fields. The 
wages for their. work was sent to 
UNICEF. 

e In Columbus, Ohio, teen-agers 
participated in a unique art contest. 
They painted appeals for UNICEF 
on shop windows (see photo). 


,in all, U. S. young people collected 
in excess of half a million dollars last 
Halloween. That helped — provide 
32,000,000 children with milk, vita- 
mins, and medicine. Why not join 
the UNICEF drive this year? Write 
to U. S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, N. Y., for full de- 
tails. —YANNA BRANDT 








OR some Americans, the most im- 
portant national election has already 
been held. It was an event more 
majestic than the mere selection of a 
President of the United States. At stake 
feminine “crown” of this 


was the 
country. 

In this closely contested election, 
what mattered was not party or plat- 
form but poise and personality. Fot 
the nation was choosing a queen of our 
realm—the Miss America of 1957. 

This is an eye-witness account of 
that eye-dazzling event. We have cov- 
ered Big Four méetings, international 
conferences, U. N._ sessions. Take it 
from a seasoned reporter, none of these 
historic confabs could match the Miss 
America Pageant in excitement, color— 
and, least of all, glamour. It can be 
compared only to the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth in Britain or a certain 
royal wedding in Monaco. 

The selectidn of a Miss America is 
patterned somewhat on the system: for 
selecting a U. S. President. What may 
be called “primaries” are held in nearly 
every state to select each state’s candi- 
date. Then, during the first week in 
September, an “electoral college” (con- 
sisting of a panel of 11 judges) meets 
for five days in Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., to cast their votes 
for America’s Queen. The panel is com- 
posed of distinguished representatives 
of the arts, business, professions, and 
the educational world. For brains rate 
as high as beauty in the selection of 
the Queen, Contestants are judged on 
intelligence, scholarship, talent—as well 
1s good looks, 

The contest was established in 1921. 
It is now sponsored by the Miss 
\merica Scholarship Foundation. Since 
1945, some 8,150 young women have 
won a total of $1,080,900 in scholar- 
ships. 

This year’s crop of contestants—50 
lovelies—came from 46 states, Chicago, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Canada. They represented the pick of 


about 50,000 girls who vied in 2,000 
regional contests. 

From September 3 through Septem- 
ber 8—the week of the Pageant—At- 
lantic City was the converging point 
of the nation’s prettiest girls. It was a 
close race, and the judges had a tough 
time deciding on the winner. 

A World Week reader, Anne Stuart 
Ariail, 19, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
took an early lead in the contest. The 
comely, blonde, blue-green-eyed Miss 
Alabama copped the top talent award 
with a number from Oklahoma! 

Miss Ariail was graduated with 


* honors from Shades Valley. H. S., two 


years ago. She's an all-A student at 
Birmingham-Southern College. In the 
Miss America contest, she placed third 
~winning a $2,500 cash scholarship. 
Second place was won by Miss Dis- 
trict of Columbia. She is Margo Zita 
Sandra Lucey, 20, of Silver Spring, Md. 
To the surprise of most of the press, 
the top winner—and new Queen— 
turned out to be a “dark horse” in 
the race. The judges bestowed the 
coveted crown on a pretty Southern 


‘eS 


HER MAJESTY: Marian McKnight, blonde, 
blue-eyed Miss America of 1957. 


belle, Marian Ann McKnight, 19-year- 
old South Carolina Coker College 
junior. 

Her Majesty, the Miss America of 
1957, is blonde and blue-eyed. She 
*s 5 feet 5-inches in height, and 
weighs 120 pounds. 

An audience of 22,000 people in 
Convention Hall (and millions through- 
out the nation over TV) witnessed 
this charming teen-ager’s dream come 
true. They watched her invested with 
the crown and sceptre of her high regal 
office. 

At the end of the rainbow was a 
pot of gold. Victory carried with it a 
$5,000 scholarship plus contracts which 
will fetch her an estimated $70,000. 

In her “speech from the throne,” the 
gracious new Queen pledged to her 
“subjects,” the American people, that 
during her reign in 1957 she will en- 
deavor to represent the finest ideals 
of our wonderful, beautiful land. 

Long live the Queen! 


~—Invinc DeW.. TALMADGE 


é. 


TOP WINNERS: (left fo right) Miss Alabama, Anne Stuart 
Ariail, second. runner-up; Miss District of Columbia, Margo 
Zita Sandra Lucey, first runner-up; and America’s new Queen. 
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=f SOLID” SUBJECT MATTER 








Last week we dis ed the reasons 
why you may not cepted int 
the college or univ ty. of 
choice. Seventy-eight prominent col 
lege admissions officers revealed that 
high school students may not be a 
cepted if they ar in the upper 
half of their graduating class. Also 
they told you that a | percent of 
you are sorely lackin important 
subjects such as mathematics, English, 
and science. In essence, the low 
grades and lack of subject matter are 
the reasons why you may be turned 
down when you apply for college 
admission. Now let > what there 
is to be done to get “out of the woods 
and on the highway” while there is 
still time. 

Henry C. J. Evans, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions at Rutgers, 
spoke to you earlier on why so many 
high school grads are being rejected 
by colleges today. He goes on further 
to. suggest, “Our advice to any 
young man who is considering college 
would be to learn to efficiently 
and effectively in secondary school, 
to.mect his academic responsibilitic 
thoroughly, and to be an 
and contributing citizen 
school and his community 


BEGIN EARLY 


To become “‘an interested and con 
tributing citizen,” as Mr. Evans 
terms it, you must begin early in 
your high school career to plan your 
courses and then work hard to be- 
come proficient in them. There is 
only one effective way to become 
proficient in any art or skill and that 
is by practice. You must realize that 
practice means repetitious drill, 
mental discipline, and hard work. 

You should plan your educational 
endeavors just as your parents study a 
road map before taking a vacation 
trip or the coach prepares funda- 
mentals and plays for a football 


EARLY PLANNING 


game. Proper cour lection and 
good study habits cannot be acquired 
at the end of the ier year, but 
must begin on the ninth grade level 


or in your sophom ar of high 


school. As a Univer of Wash- 
ington educator said, “Counseling 
should start early. High school stu- 
dents and their familics must come to 
grips with their education planning 
earlier than is often the case. Perhaps 
there should be a tentative decision as 
to whether Mary or John are college- 
bound while they are in the eighth 
grade. Planning the high school pro- 
gram of studies is extremely im- 
portant. However, learning to apply 
oneself, toward the mastery of the 
chosen subjects ig,as essential.” 
Although there is much to be 
learned directly from books while 
you are in high school, you should in 
no way limit yourself to that medium. 


You should supplement your actual 
high school courses with broadening 
experiences—such as visits to art 
galleries and museums, travel, par- 
ticipation in student activities, and 
visits to industrial plants and offices. 
For it is through this type of learning 
that you will become the well- 
rounded student that colleges desire 
to have on their rolls. 


OMIT “FRILLS” 


R. G. Perryman, the Associate 
Registrar at Texas A & M, suggests 
preparation for college to run some- 
thing like this: “Decide as early as 
possible the college or university you 
wish to attend. Make sure that college’ 
offers the type of training you.desire 
and that you are well prepared for 
training at the institution concerned. 
Plan your program of studies in high 
school so-as to include as many of the 
‘solid’ subjects as possible. Do not 
side-step the difficulr ones. ‘Solid’ 
subject areas are considered to be 
English, . mathematics, _ natural sci- 
ences, and foreign languages. Omit 
the ‘frills’ that are offered in many 
high schools these days and take 
those subjects which will afford some 
fundamental training for college.” 

In the past fifty years, the scientific 
component of our American culture 
has been expanding rapidly. Such 
phenomenal growth is affecting all 
aspects of our society—political, 
economical, and social. With it, the 
need for technically trained young 
men and women has also grown. But 
while there is a definite demand for 
technically trained men to take the 
reins of American industry, we here 
at General Electric recognize the 
need for. liberally trainéd young 
people. In hiring scientists and engi- 
neers here at General Electric, we 
look for young men who have a back- 
ground in some liberal subjects— 
English, history, foreign language— 














as well as‘a thorough knowledge of 
technical subjects. > 

'ducators, too, recognize the ad- 
vantages and needs of a liberal sec- 
ondary education. John W. Frazer, 
the Registrar at College in 
Danville, Kentucky, feels “.. . that 
preparation for a liberal arts course is 
the most adequate. The technical 
schools are fine m a terminal ¢apacity, 
bur they do not give a student the op- 
portunity to real the full sco 0 
knowledge and consequently leave 
him only the skills to earn a living. 
They have no concept of the total 
picture of our world. In addition, | 
think that students should. spend at 
least two years in college in’ the 
liberal arts tradition rather than 
specializing immediately. This broad 
foundation seems to give them a 
greater appfeciation of the technical 
field that they choose as a vocational 
interest.” 

You may ask yourself, “Just how 
will a subject like English help me in 
becoming a successful engineer, or a 
proficient chemist, or a competent 
doctor? The answer lies in the word 
communication. As an engineer, you 
may have many fine ideas which will 
be of great aid in the progress of 





humanity, but if you are unable to 
relay your ideas suecessfully to your 
associates, they will remain dormant 
in your mind. Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions at North- 
eastern University in Boston, has 
recently completed an essay on the 
necessity for good communication on 
the part of prospective college stu- 
dents. “Scientific and technological 
progress in the United States,” says 
Garland, “thas focused the attention of 


countless numbers of students on the 





professional fields of engineering and 
scientific research. This is as it 
should -be,- for the continued pro- 
ductive might of our great nation de- 
on the skill and creative imag- 
ination of the youth of America. . . 
But, we hasten to add that their fine 
ideas are of little value unless they 
can be shared with others.” 
How often have you heard the 
words, “‘I know what I want to say, 
but I don’t know how to express it?” 
A good, basic knowledge of the 
ish language, all 100,000 words 
of it, will allow you to express your- 
self ‘adequately and will afford you 
the ability to discuss things thorough- 
ly and logically, an attribute which is 
extremely important if you are to 
become an adequate citizen. A good, 
working vocabulary will also aid you 
in advancing more rapidly in the 
business world, whether you are a 
scientist, a doctor, or a member of 
any of the professions which may 
loom in your future. 


TALKABLE ENGLISH 


Recently, we attended an informal 
conference here at General Electric 
designed to discuss the continual 
ad. ancements being made invour labo- 
ratories which salah be of interest to 
the general public. Top-rate scientists 
and engineers were called upon to 
explain to newsmen several of their 
new products. Intricate technical data 
were explained clearly, concisely, and 
in good, everyday language so that 
everyone could understand it. Had 
these technical men_had a poor back- 
ground in the art of communication, 
the whole purpose of the meeting 
would have been wasted! Un- 
doubtedly, then, whatever your field 
of endeavor may be, you will need a 
good foundation in the English lan- 


guage. 
WHY MATHEMATICS? 


On. the other hand, one of your 
fellow students who has an aptitude 
for one of the liberal arts, such as 
history, English, or economics, may 
-also ask a related question, “Why 
should I take mathematics or physics 
in high school when I want to major 
in one of the liberal arts in college? 






And besides, | never have been good 
at math, and | never will be!’’ The 
admissions officer at Cornell replies 
to this statement with one of his own. 
“Too often students come here with 
a block against mathematics or the 
sciences . This (preparation for 
college) must include an understand- 
ing of the fascinating aspects of the 
scientific frontiers as well as the 
vocational opportunities presented.” 











Science today is fascinating. Har- 
messing atomic power or building a 
mighty turbine is a-eremendous under- 
taking, but it is not “‘black magic,” 
nor is it impossible to understand. 
However, to understand it takes 
a common logic with a little 

ckground in the field of science 
itself. As oné educator puts it, “It 
seems to me that for the sake of our 
economy and national security, every 
student in secondary school should be 
urged and encouraged to take as high 
level a program of study as he is able. 
This level surely should include 
basic foundation in mathematics and 
the sciences, no matter what he is to 
do later in his career.” 

There you have it, the straight- 
from-the-shoulucr report from the 
men whom you will face when you 
make your application for admission 
to the college or university of your 
choice. If you are really interested in 
going to college, it’s a good idea to 
take their ‘advice; and get your 
money's worth while you are in high 
school. Your chance comes but once 
in your life. 


Progress 's Our Mest Important Proaivct 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Soviet Russia 
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The Newark News 


Il. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information 


1. Name the three salesmen from left to right, in their 


correct order: _—_- q a ae 


2. What does the 


Marxism, being sold by the 


“Happiness Boys,” refe: 


38. What two world reg have the “Happiness 
Boys” included in thei: te wn in the cartoon? 


and 


4. Explain what is implied by, “Buy Now, Pay Later 


(and How! )” 





lt. WHO AM !? 
Identify these former Russi 


“I introduced modern science and education in Rus- 
sia in the 18th century. A ‘window on the West’ was also 


in lea le S 


my contribution.” “Oa niceties 
“Il was the Czar when the revolution broke out in 


1917.” . * 
“The Communists looked up to me as the ‘father’ of 


the revolution,” — ~atcetiaalictad PPS oR 
“I was the dictator of Soviet Russia during World 


War II. Now Ff am a fallen idol.” 


lil. GEOGRAPHY 
r if the statement is true. Substitute the 
wer if the underlined word makes it false. 
st of Russia’s land area lies in Europe. 


tundra is Russia’s frozen wasteland in the 


breadbasket region of Russia is the Ukraine. 





4. Stalingrad is Russia’s capital. 


5. Russia’s living standards are the same as those in 


the U.§ ’ ee TE cael aie wteeieal 
6. The most highly developed part of Russia lies in 


Europ: aii G. et 


7. An advantage to Russia is that its Ob, Lena, and 


ivers flow north. ———_____ aa 
Caspian Sea is Russia’$ water route to the 


Yenis: 
Ss The 


ranean Sea ss SS oe 


Medit ang = " 
9. The largest Communist couritry touching Russia's 





bord: is Poland, ae #a. 


10. Russia has a rich variety of natural resources. —— 


lV. WHICH IS IT? 
Write the correct choice in the space. 
__1. Russia's Five Year Programs placed first emphasis 
building (a) factories to meet the immediate 
eds of the people; (b) basic industries such as 
al, steel, and heavy machinery; (c) homes for 
the people. 
Which is true about Russia? (a) workers have 
e labor unions; (b) collective farming is being 
minated; (c) production in’ Russia’s basic in- 
ustries has grown over the past 40 years. 
Since Stalin’s death, Russia’s new leaders have (a) 
llowed the same old policies in world affairs; 
cooperated much more with the U. S. and its 
s in world affairs; (c) given most of their 
llites complete freedom of action. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


D. yp this statement: “As long as communism is 
the : ¢ force in Russia, all is not well with the world.” 

If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and Il, 3 for each item in Question III, and 10 
for each item in Question IV. Total, 100. 





























my best friend. 
She always gets 
compliments on her 
hair and. clothes, 
and she’s very pop- 
ular with the boys. 
I hardly ever hear 
compliments or 
have dates. Why? 





Gay Head A. You must 
truly admire Kitty 
if you call her your “best friend.” 


Other people seem to admire her, too. 
Start by asking yourself “Why is-Kitty 
so attractive?” not “What's wrong with 
me?” Are her hair and clothes always 
neat and clean? Are her hair and 
clothes styles more flattering to her 
than any other styles would be? Why 
is she so mueh fun to be with? 

Now look at yourself. Because Kitty 
looks cute in a pony tail have you 
struggled for months to grow your 
tresses long enough to tie back? Have 
you developed a lisp because people 
find Kitty's baby talk fascinating? 

What makes Kitty everybody's fa- 
vorite probably looks all cockeyed on 
you. Maybe you'd look better in a perky 
feather-cut. Maybe you have a hearty 
contagious laugh—and a sense of humor 
to match—that people would find much 
more delightful than a borrowed lisp. 
People might be very fond of the real 
Kitty, but nobody likes an imitation. 
Ask yourself, “Who am I?” Then be 
that person, instead of somebody else. 

But your appearance alone isn’t 
going to make all men fall at your 
feet. Your dateability will improve as 
you show people that you are sincerely 
interested in them and. want their 
friendship. As your interests outside 
yourself grow, so will the number of 
things you enjoy doing. And so will 
the number of people who want to do 
them with you. 


Q. I am a boy~fourteen years old. 
All the girls I know are taller than I 
am. What should I do at dances? 


A. There’s nothing you can do to 
start shooting upwards except wait for 
nature to push the “GO” button. But 
you can make yourself look and feel 
taller if you make people notice other 
things about you. A cheery grin, a 
relaxed manner, a meat clean appear- 
ance, and an ability to dance can make 
you the most wanted partner on the 


dance floor, despite the missing inches. 
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WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 

















































She washed it with Tweed 
Soft Fragrance SHAMPOO... 


easily, quickly. Now her hair sparkles with 
all its natural lustre, softly, beautifully and 
delicately perfumed. 7oz. $1.00...4% oz. 69¢ 





She set it with Tweed 
HAIR SPRAY... 


fixing each strand and curl just where she 
wanted it. Herwave stays inall daylong, scented, 
soft and naturally lovely. $1.50 plus tax 


She kept it in 
place with 
Tweed 


She carries the small bottle with her, whe 
along with her vanity case, and uses it just as 
easily as putting on fresh lipstick. $1.00 plus tax 





You too can keep your hair lovely with Tweed Soft Fragrance Shampoo and 
Tweed Hair Spray, regular or purse size. All are scented with Tweed, the one 
fragrance above all others... to wear anytime, anywhere. Get Tweed Shampoo 
and Tweed Hair Spray today, and get compliments tomorrow! 





. fine toiletries for men and women 


SEE ‘“‘MASQUERADE PARTY’’ EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 





Your Mutual 
Denefit Life 
Vian SAYS: 


start is 


better.” 


Did you know that even babies less 


than a year old have life insurance 
programs? [t's a fact. And they, of 

course, get the best life insurance value 
of all—for the younger you are, the less 


life insurance costs you! 

You'll be surprised at how little it takes 
to start a modest life insurance program 
now—as compared to even 5 years from 
now. And you'll be surprised too at how 
much more value som companies give 
you as compared with others. To start 
right, get the advice of a good life 
msurance man—a man like your 
Mutual Benefit Life agent 


Send for Free Booklet 
"The Secret of Maturity.” Scholastic 
33 West 42nd St.. N.Y. 36, N.Y 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 BROADWAY NEWARK. N J 


spent an 


| socialists 
! and uphold democrat 





Tomorrow and Tomorrow 


“I won't, I 


won 


| whispered fierce) 


blotter with the 
pencil. “It’s not fai 
English themes 
and can't do it.’ 
She pushed her 


| desk, got up and t 


graph. “I tould tell 
the N 
phoned Barbara { 


hour just 


assignment 


first sentence.” Julie 
and placed the 
side 

No, weve ha 
But Mother 
sav Ive been jus 
wrinkled up her 
man in the 


} 
‘ , 
ning 


busiest 


two pages in a wee) 


von't!” 
ling her desk 
end of her 
take me write 
lon’t like it 
back from the 
1 the phono 
Phipps I lost 
ould have 
tell her | 
» think of a 
ed the record 
mn the other 
to write the 
een sick, I’! 

busy.” 
good. The 


| could write 


Say, Wait a min 


ute!” She ran to her magazine rack and 
for half an hour pored over the maga- 
zines trying to find an essay. that might 
sound like she had written it. 

“I can’t cheat,” she decided finally. 
“But it’s too late now to get anything 
done. Tomorrow when everyone hands 
in his paper I'll just look surprised. and 
say I thought it was due Friday.” 

J o *. 

1. What are Julie’s reasons for not 
wanting to write her English theme? 
Do -you think they are good reasons? 
Would a teacher think they are good 
reasons? Should students be made to 
study subjects they don't enjoy? 

2. Why has Julie waited so long to 
white the essay? Is there any chance 
that she will be excused from writing 
it? Will-it be easier for her to write it 
tomorrow night than tonight? What has 
she gained from putting it off another 
night? What has she lost? 

8. Have you ever used any of the 
excuses Julie thought of? Did they 
work? Did you think yan were cheating 
when you tried them? Do you think 
now that you were cheating? How hon- 
est is Julie being in her final decision? 
Whom is she cheating? 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here Gppéar in articles in this issue. 


Soviet Union (p 


| of the U.S. S. R. (U: 
} cialist Republics) 


Soviet—Riussian 
The highest govern 
U. S. S..R. is the S 
though in reality it 
piece of the Comm 

Socialist—Govern 
opposed to private | 
Russia, “socialism” 
dictatorship, wherea 
are Oppose 


Republic—A form 
which sovereignty rest 
Although the U. S. S 
15 “republics,” all p 
Communist party, w 


prise only 5 per cent of 


purge (p. 5)—In 
remove disloyal or s1 


a political party or a g 
ally followed by impri 
vodka (p. 5)~A Ri 


monly made from ry: 


Duma (p. 11)—Th 


ment that was creat: 


L\uSS1lAa, 


Shortened name 
yn of Soviet So- 


for council. 
ody of the 
eme» Soviet, al- 
ely the mouth 


nist party. 


t ywnership, as 

ess. In Soviet 

Communist 

ie free \ irld 

dictatorship 
thods 

overnment in 

h the people 

R. is a union of 


er rests with the 
se members com- 


the population. 
means to 
t officials from 
vernment, usu- 


sonment or exile 


ian liquor com- 


Russian parlia- 
by imperial de- 


cree in 1905. It was overthrown by the 


Communists in 1917 


Kremlin (p. 11)—The fortified part 


of a Russian city. Th: 


Moscow's Kremlin 


present walls of 
stood since 


>. 

(492. Now seat of Soviet government. 

commissar (p. 11)—The head of a 
Soviet ministry, such as the commissar 
for foreign affairs, for heavy industry, 
etc. This title has now been dropped in 
favor of “minister.” 

kolkhoz (p. 14)—Soviet collective 
farm. During the First Five Year Plan 
(1928-33), 18,000,000 individual peas- 
ant households were combined into 
250,000 state-owned collective farms. 

cossacks (p.+15) — Descendants of 
runaway Russian serfs who became ex- 
pert horsemen and fighters. Under the 
czars, the cossacks were free from taxa- 
tion in return for -military service in the 
imperial cavalry. During the Russian 
Civil War (1917-24), most cossacks 
joined the “White” armies that fought 
against the “Reds,” or Communists. 


Say W Right! 


Khrushchev (p. 5)—KROOSH-chev. 
Bulganin (p. 5)—bool-GAH-neen. 
Kiev (p. 11)—KEE-yehv. 

Kerensky (p. 11)—keh-REHN-skee. 
Lenin (p. 11)—LYEH-neen. 

steppe (p. 13)—stehp. 

Yenisei (p. 13)—yen-ih-SAY. 
Dnieper (p. 13)—d’NYEH-pr. 
Dvina (p. 13)—d'vee-NAH. 
kolkhoz (p. 14)—kohl-KOHZ. 
Kazakh (p. 15)—ka-ZAHK. 
Kalmyk (p. 15)—kal-MTHK. 
Kirghiz (p. 15)—kihr-GEEZ (hard “g” 


: j ) 
as in go y 











The 1957 Scholastic Magazines 


WRITING AWARDS 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES « 


SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


Scholastic Magazines, with the sponsorship of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, announces the opening of the 1957 Writing Awards. For the 
32nd: year, the curtain is raised on the opportunity for you to receive 
‘recognition in the field of writing. Can you compose a story, play, essay, 
ee aca or editorial? If so, read over the complete rules below 
and on the next page; fame and fortune are knocking at your door! 


WHO MAY ENTER? 


All students in Grades 6 through 12 who are enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada, are eligible to enter the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards. Students in Grades 10, 11, or 12 are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 are eligible for 
the Junior Division. Students who will be graduated in January or 
February, 1957, may participate if their entries are completed 
before graduation. 


THE AWARD S Ss me 


In each of ten classifications are offered from 5 to 15 First or 
Second Awards ($50 to $10 in cash, gold key, and Certificate of 
Merit); 10 Honorable Mentions (Sheaffer Snorkel Fountaii: Pen, 
gold key, and Certificate of Merit); and 15 to 25 Commendations 
Certificate of Merit). See list of Classifications for specific awards. 
Prizes in all classifications are furnished by courtesy of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
ire approved by the Contest Committee of the Nationg! Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


— TL LOG) N GC aT 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, 
after careful screening by the editors of Scholastic Magazines. The 
judges for 1957 will be announced in February. Their decisions 
will be based on originality, quality of expression, and skill in 
handling specific forms of writing. . 


High school principals will be notified early in May of awards to 
students in their schools, and will receive their prizes. Winners in 
the Senior Division will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. Winners in the Junior Division will be announced in 
the May 17, 1957 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


SS SME REGIONAL AWARD S SIRE 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain sections of 
the country by leading newspapers. They offer special regional 
prizes, with additional features end judges of their own. Their 
closing dates precede the national closing date. Winners in the 
regional competitions are eligible for and will be considered for 
the national Awards. af 

All students living in the following areas must submit their entries 
before the regional closing date to the newspaper which sponsors 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards locally: 


*Connecticut—Hartford Courant. 


“Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, Lenawee, tivingston, Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, and Washtenaw Counties)—Defroit News. 


‘Capital District. (District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince 


Georges Counties, Maryland; Arlington and Fairfax Counties, 
Virginia)—Washington Evening Star. : : 


Ce CASS FCAT) ON ° Serene 


SENIOR DIVISION (Grades 10, 11, 12) 


1. SHORT STORY. Any short fictional narrative with a unified 
tone, about one or more characters living through a single signifi- 
cant action or experience, Length: 4,000 words maximum. (5 First 
Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions 
with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 

2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (5 First Awards of $50, 
10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer 
Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


3. POETRY. One or more poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of all poems submitted should be not less than 
32 lines nor more than 200. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second 
Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 
Commendations.) 


4. INFORMAL ESSAY. A short piece of prose on any topic of in- 
terest to the writer, treated from a familiar or personal standpoint 
it may be humorous or serious, concerned with ideas, feelings, 
activities, people, or some incident in your life, but its principal 
aim should be to entertain the reader. Length: 2,000 words maxi- 
mum. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Hon- 
orable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


5. FORMAL ESSAY. The development of a theme expressing the 
ideas or opinions of the writer on an important subject, intended 
as instructive or persuasive, rather than entertaining. It may be an 
editorial on a school, social, or political problem, a critical dis- 
cussion of a work of literature or art, a philosophical idea, or the 
character and achievements of a famous person. Length: 3,000 
words maximum. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of 
$20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commenda- 
tions.) 


6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. A factual, objective report on any sub- 
ject of general interest (national or local history, current affairs, 
science, education, literature, etc.). It should be based on careful 
original research, rather than the mere repetition of published 
information. It should aim at a complete analytical treatment of 
the subject, considering all its facts and phases. Length: 3,000 
words maximum. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awords of 
$10, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 15 Commendations.) 


7. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or television script or 
one-act play. It must include dialogue, sound effects, and/or stage 
directions. (Adaptations of published short stories, novels, or plays 
are nof accepted.) Length: Not to exceed 30 minutes playing time. 
(5 First Awards of $35, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 
15 Commendations.) (Turn page) 
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JUNIOR DIVISION (Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) 


1. ESSAY. You may write 
perience, an event, a nat 
take the form of a letter 


1 any subject you like—a personal ex 
or world problem. Your essay may. 
ntent may be humorous or serious 

Suggested length: between 300 and 1,000 words. (5 First Awards 

of $35, 5 Second Awards of $15, 10 Honorable Mentions with 

Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations 


2. POETRY. Your poen 
submit a single poem or a 
not less than 12 lines nor more 
$35, 5 Second Awards of $15 
fer Pens, 25 Commendations 


3. SHORT STORY You may write any short narrative about real 
or imaginary people and what happened to them, It is best to 
write about the kinds of people and places you know in reab life 
Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words. (5 First Awards 
of $35, 5 Second Awards of $10, 10 Honorable Mentions witi 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations 


unrhymed. You may 
but they must fo.a/ 

5 First Awards of 
10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaf 


rhymed 


be 


group of poems 


Gs SPECIAL AWARD Se 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD 


An award of $50, plus a Certificate of Merit, will be given to 
the student in the Senior Division whose work shows the most out- 
standing ability in varied forms students who enter 
manuscripts in two or more Senior classifications are eligible. No 
other form of entry is necessary 


of writing All 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a qualified high schoo! senior interested in creative writing, 
whose work shows special promise in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards. Candidates are requested to apply for application 
blanks by February 15, 1957. Write to: University of Pittsburgh 
Scholarship Award, care of Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 
33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Gee PL CATION oe 


All entries in the Senior Division will be considered for publication 
in the “Cavalcade Firsts’ student writing department of Literary 
Cavalcade. All manuscripts published in “Cavalcade Firsts’ during 
the current school year before March 1 will be automatically 
entered in the Writing Awards. The May, 1957 issue of Literary 
Cavalcade will be devoted entirely to selections from winners in 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing and Art Awards. (Additional 
copies may be ordered for 25¢ each—50¢ with Part Il, catalogue 
of Art Awards winners.) 


Selections from the winning entries in the Junior Division will 
appear in the May 17, 1957 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


WARNING—The statement on the entry blank declaring that the 
s ORIGINAL must be signed by both the student and the 

Any one who enters plagiarized (copied) material is 
; to prosecution under the law. If any entries are discovered 
to be plagiarized, the principal, the teacher, and the parents will 
be notified, and the awards, if any, will be withdrawn. 


w 


emmmm HOW TO SUBMIT ENTRIES oem 


Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side of 
r only, size, 8% x 11 inches, 
Attach the entry blank that appears on the back of this page 
1 copy of it) to the front of your manuscript. 
e sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
ind that both you and your teacher have signed it. No manu- 
» will be accepted that does not have both the student's anc 
eacher’s signature declaring the entry original. 
4. If you live in Connecticut, southeastern Michigan, or the Capi- 
tal District (Washington, D. C., etc.), see special rules for Regional 
Awards, page 2. 
5. If your entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate 


front sheet. ; 
6. Mail your manuscripts flat (not folded or Polled), stapled” at 


te nly, at first-class postage. 

7. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

8. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date: 
March 1, 1957. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1. You may enter any number of manuscripts in.any number of 
classifications but each entry must have an entry blank. 

2. You may enter independently or through your teacher. (Teachers 
are earnestly requested to eliminate manuscripts of inferior quality 
before submitting a group of manuscripts. 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazine Writ- 
ing Awards if it has been entered in any other national competition. 
4. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
a carbon copy. 

6. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 

7. You may send manuscripts at any time during the school year. 
Manuscripts received after March 1, 1957, will be held for entry 
in the 1958 Awards, provided the student can still meet the eligi- 
bility requirements at that time. 


Mn Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry Forn 


Student.___ 
First Name 


Home Address 


Last Name 


City 
Schoo! (Full Name 


School Address 
City 


Teacher (Full Name 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss 





Principal (Full Nome 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circ 





Lo 


Student's age on March |} 


' 
. 
‘ 


Re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et oe oe Ge Ge oe oe GS GE Gm ow ae oe we ew ee  - 


Please type or print o 


DIVISION 


Mail Before March 1, 1957 
to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


information 
check one) 

[] Junior Division—Grade 6, 7, 8 or 9 
1l_or 12 


[} Senior Division—Grade 10, 


SSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 





y certify thet this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 


zed material is liable to prosecution under the low.) 





(Student's Signature) 





(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 





Know Your Government 


By Ramona Force, Bussey High School, Bussey, lowa 
* Starred words refer to people in our Federal Government. 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which mey be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
ebout 50 words, of which 
ot least 10 must be re- 





lated to the theme. For 
each purzie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nol and his own work, 
Keep a copy as ‘puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school,and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic =. 
zines, 33 West 4 

Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers in next issue. 












































7. 


l. The President of the U. S. 


5. Initials of the Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court. 

. Our Secretary~of State, 
You do it with clothes. 
Officer of the Day (abbr.). 

12. Seven days (abbr.). 


. Large animal with shaggy hair. 


Distress signal (abbr.). 
Recent hit song Love 
Many Splendored Thing. 


Level. 


. Center of heavy fighting during 


Normandy invasion of World War 


II, Saint-___.. 
21. Monetary unit of Japan. 
22. Northeast (abbr.). 


*23. U.S. representative to United Na- 


5. Former 
a 


ions, Henry Cabot ____, Jr. 

governor of Minnesota 
id presently Special Assistant to 

the President for Disarmament. 


. You do it at lunch and dinner. 
. This popular actor played in Stalag 


17 and Picnic (initials). 


. Strike with a hand. 


31. Vice-President of the U. S. 


. Britain’s Prime Minister. 


37. Famous French fashion designer. 


President Eisenhower's special 
representative to “NATO, retiring 
Senator Walter F. _w. 


. Each (abbr.). 


2. Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives is Rayburn. 


. Finis. 
. Must have. 
. Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 


. Uncooked. 
. Chief Justice of Supreme Court, 


|. Re 


. Forsaken. 

. Simple. 

. Small forest. 

. Secretary of Agriculture (last 


name). 


. Adam’s wife. 
. Ambassador Extraordinary © 


(abbr.). 


. Splash. 
. Between nine and eleven. 
. Some people watered it all sum- 


mer. 


. Chemical symbol for germanium. 
. Senators serve 
. Elevated railroad (abbr.). 

. American Automobile Association 


_- year terms. 


(abbr.). 


. Township (abbr.). 

. Chemical symbol for tin. 
. I have (contraction). 

. You use it to row. 

. East Indies (abbr.). 

. Female deer. 

. Period of time. 

. Our President’s initials. 

. Postscript (abbr.). 

. Evening (abbr.). 





* 
a 
o 
H 
co 


Football Hero 
teams up with 
Smith-Corona 

we. 7 
better grades *, 


Do long assignments cut into 
your time for other activities? 
Make short work of home- 
work with a Smith-Corona. 
You'll get better grades, too! 
ASilent-Super Smith-Corona, 
the world’s finest portable, 
can be yours for as little as 
$1.25 a week. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
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World Series Famous Firsts 


f the 
4 meri- 
4 bomb, 
M irilyn 
id fiddle 
gonna op the 


HIS is the most es time 
year for near! 10,000,000 
cans. For at least 

the H 
Monroe will have 

to baseball. Who's 
World Series? That 
tion of the, day 

For once, I'm not 
like an expert. Instead 
on the fire, I'm going to toss in a 
bucket of “cool” facts and figures. The 
idea is to keep vour blood pr 
down, your interest up, and at the 
same time make a World Se 
out of everybody 

Remember, now 
facts and figures appl; 
World Series play 

First home run: Hit by 
Sebring, Pittsburgh, off Cy 
Boston, in 1903 

First grand slam: led 
Smith, Cleveland I 
of the fifth gam: 
1920. 

First (and 
play: Pulled by Bill Wambsganss in 
the fifth inning of the game 
(above). With runners on first and sec- 
ond moving in a hit-and-run situation, 
the Cleveland second baseman flagged 
a line drive, quickl 
to double up the fro 
tagged the runner coming from 
base. . 

First one-hitter: Pitched by Ed Reul- 
bach of Chicago (Cubs) against White 
Sex in 1906. Lone hit was a single in 
the sixth inning. 

First steal home: Pulled by 
Davis, Chicago (White Sox), 
Cubs in 1906. 

First pinch-hit homer: Slammed by 
Yogi Berra, Yankees, against the 
Dodgers in 1947. 

First extra-inning game: The 3-3 tie 
(12 innings) that opened the 1907 
Detroit-Chicago Series. This was a 
heartbreaker for the Cubs. In the 9th 
inning, Johnny Evers was cut down 
trying to steal home with the winning 
run. In the 10th frame, Rabbit Slagle 
singled, stole second, third, and home 
—but was called out because of inter- 
ference by the batter! And in the 
llth inning, three straight Cubs singled 
without scoring. After another inning, 
the game was called because of dark- 
ness. 

First batter to clout twe homers in 
a game: Pat Dougherty, Boston (Red 


bomb, Ru 


burning ques 
going to make 


¥f heaping coals 
te 


essure 
ies expert 


rll the following 
only to modern 


Jimmy 
Young, 


by Elmer 
first inning 
st Brooklyn in 
triple 


only) unassisted 


Same 


second 
then 
first 


touched 
it runner, 


George 


against 


Sox) in second game of 1908 series 
against Pittsburgh. 

First (and only) batter to hit three 
homers in a game: Babe Ruth, Yankees, 
against St. Louis in 1926 and 1928. 

First shutout: Pitched by Bill Din- 
neen, Boston (Red Sox), in second 
game of 1903 Series against Pittsburgh. 

First (and only) pitcher to hurl three 
shutouts: Christy Mathewson, Giants, 
against Philadeltphia in 1905. 


Individual Records 


Most Series played in: 10, by Babe 
Ruth and Joe DiMaggio. 

Lifetime batting average: .363, by 
Frank Baker, 6 series, 25 games, 91 
at bats, 33 hits. 

Batting average, single Series: .625, 
by Babe Ruth, 4 games, 1928, 16 at 
bats, 10 hits. 

Series batting over .300: 6, by Babe 
Ruth. 

Homers, lifetime: 15, by Babe Ruth, 
10 Series. 

Homers, single Series: 4, by 
Gehrig, 1928 (4 games); Babe Ruth, 
1926 (7 games); Duke Snider, 1952 (7 
games). 

Hits, single Series: 12, by Sam Rice 
(1925) and Pepper Martin (1931). 


Lou 





WORLD SERIES 
WON-LOST STANDINGS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston 5a 
New York _... 
Chicago 
Cleveland ... 
Philadelphia 
Washington .. 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


~ 
ON-—-unnoaw = 


Ol -Wnweeuwe = 


~ 


Totals 33 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


- 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Boston 


Chicago 
Brooklyn Sy 
Philadelphia 


NN OO—N = w& 


Totals 











The biggest super-charged battery in 
baseball—Whitey. Ford and Yogi Berra— 
the Yankees’ best hope to cop their sixth 
world crown in the past eight years. 


Hits, lifetime: 58, by Frank Frisch, 
50 games, 8 Series. 

Runs batted in, lifetime: 35, by Lou 
Gehrig, 7 Series. 

Pitching in most Series: 7, by Waite 
Hoyt and Charlie Ruffing. : 

Pitching victories, lifetime: 7, by 
Charlie Ruffing. 

3-game winners, one Series: Christy 
Mathewson, 1905; Babe Adams, 1909; 
Jack Coombs, 1910; Urban Faber, 
1917; Stan Coveleskie, 1920; Harry 
Brecheen, 1946. 

Most games pitched in one Series: 6, 
by Hugh Casey, 1947. 

Consecutive shutout innings, one Se- 
ries: 27, by Christy Mathewson, 1905. 

Most strikeouts, one game: 14, by 
Carl Erskifie, 1953. 


Telltale Tips 


The team that wins the second game 
usually wins it all (28 out of the last 
33). 

A team that gets behind, one vic- 
tory to three, can hardly hope to win. 
That handicap has been overcome only 
once—by the 1925 Pirates (who did 
win that charmed second game). 

Of the eight Series that ended in 
four games, six were swept by the 
Yankees; the others by the 1914 Braves 
and the 1954 Giants. 

Most World Series runs are scored 
in the fourth inning (278) and least— 
except for the only partially played 
ninth—in the second (194). 

If it’s a shutout, the score is most 
likely to be 3-0 (18 times) or 1-0 (10 
times). 

Among the 25 other shutouts, there’s 
never been a 6-0 or 7-0 game. 

Only two players have stolen home 
in the last 20 Series—Monte Irvin in 
1951, and Jackie Robinsen in 1955. 

More games are won before the 
fifth inning than after it (not counting 
extra-inning games). The winning run 
has been scored 129 times before the 
fifth, 40 times in the fifth, and 108- 
times in the last four innings. 

Only two clubs—the 1910 and 1913 
Athletics—ever went through an entire 
Series without making a change in the 
starting lineups. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





LAUGHS 


A man walked into a restaurant and 
sat down at a table. “What will. you 
have, sir?” asked the. waiter. 

The customer shook his head. “Not 
, thing,” he replied. “I'm not hungry.” 

The waiter stared. “Then what's the 
idea,” he grumbled, “of coming in 
here?” 

The customer shrugged his shoulders. 
It’s very simple,” he explained. “This 


is my lunch hour.” 


: 


Farmer's Weekly 


Long-Suffering 

Delighted by the patient’ courtesy 
i the policeman, the visitor to London 
had fired some dozen questions at him 
vith scarcely a pause to draw breath. 

Now tell me something about your- 
self,” she added. “That little chin- 
1 wear—what’s it for?” 

‘That, madam,” answered the arm 
the law firmly, “is for bolding our 


hins after answering . questions.” 
Reveille. London 


strap \ 


That's Different! 


\ little girl was employed to help 
pastry shop. 
, ustbalie: pointing at ‘some beau- 
iced cakes in a case, asked: 
m't you ever eat any of those 
looking . cakes?” 
replied the little girl in- 
dignantly, “I don’t eat them; that would 


stealing. I just lick them.” 
Home Folks 


no,’ 


y€ 


Bargain Day 
lear old lady was taking-her first 
train ride in many years, and when 
night approached, the porter came 
round with the pillows. 
“How much are they?” the woman 
sked 
“Twenty-five cents, ma’am, 
plied, 


I'll take six,” she said as she dug 
her purse. 


“Six, ma am?” amazed 


orter 
‘Certainly,” came the reply. “I could 
never get them that cheap ina depart- 


nent store.’ 


” the por- 


asked the 


The Balance Sheet 


Easy on the Throat 


“Johnny, what is a waffle?” 
“A pancake with a non-skid 


Jeanne Halama 


Té acher: 
Johnny: 
ty ead! 


~ 


High Finance 


man to another: “Last week my 
son made his first money since getting 
out of college. Sold the watch we gave 
him for graduation.” 


Alabama Rammer Jammer 


The Anteater 


Mother: “Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven't you a tongue?” 
Junior: “Yes, but my arm’s longer.” 
Erva Carlson 


Family Trouble 


“You call this a plot?” -laughed a 
Hollywood producer scornfully as he 
read aloud the brief synopsis which had 
just been submitted: ““A rich and pow- 
erful man falls in love with his brother’s 
wife, murders his brother, and marries 
her. The son .of the murdered man 
broods and goes nutty. He falls in love 
with a girl who gets so worried about 
everything that she goes crazy. The 
girl’s brother and her lover stab each 
other to death; the mother takes poison. 
And her son, just before he dies, stabs 
and kills his stepfather.’ 

“Bunk! Bunk! All bunk!” the motion- 
picture genius roared, slapping the 
script on his desk. “That's no story. 
NOBODY could make a show out of 
that.” 

“But it has made quite a lot of money 
on the stage,” the author of the syn- 
opsis insisted mildly, “under the name 
of Hamlet.” “~ 


Hoffman, in Coronet 


In a Nutshell 
Sign on the back of a truck in Los 


Angeles: “Crime doesn’t pay. Neither 


does trucking.” 


Base Mettile 


A baseball manager was telling a | 


newspaper reporter about a newly ac- 
quired player. * 

“My new player 
named Sentimental Jones, 
said, 
him.” = 

“Sentimental is an odd name for a 
ball player,” the reporter commented. 
“How did he happen to get that name?” 

“Because he chokes up wherever he 
holds a bat,” the manager replied. 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-of; 3-in; 5-deaf; 8-Annie; 
10-E. N. E.; 11-rod; 12-trade; 14-Lincoln; 
16-pi; 17-str.; 18-O, K.; 20-law; 22-any; 
23-Rep.; 25-S. S. E.; 26-Booth; 28-try. 

DOWN: 1-0. D.; 2-fee; 3-Ind.; 4-N. E;. 
6-anti; 7-ferns; 8-ardor; 9-Noel; 13-Act; 14- 
liar; 15-none; 16-pl.; 19-Ky.; 21-web; 22- 
ash; 24-pot; 25-sty; 27-or. 
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Blockhead 
A chip on the shoulder is usually 


nothing more than a piece of wood that 
has fallen from the head. 


MoCall Spirit 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“i Tops, don’t miss. 17 '"Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D). Musical—(M); Docu 
wentar¥—(Y¥); Western— (W> 
wiiWar and Peace (D); Moby Dick 
(D); The King and I (M); The Great Loco- 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Richard 
III (D); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 
Cadillae (C). 
“vvvThe Silent World , Y); Seven Won- 
ders of the World (Y); High Society (M); 
The Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One 
(D). 
“The Amoassador’s Daughter (C); Edge 
ot Hell (D). 
“The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 


Comedy—(C ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A): 





£. BE. Kenyon, American Weekly jf 


{ 
is an outfielder | 
” the manager | 
“and we expect big things of | 





, Box B 2-4 
i 

| } in a hurry? Send 25c extra 
| Lice Super-Speed service. 


WALLET SIZE 
PHOTOS 


From favorite pictures such as: 
Graduations, Classmates, Babies, 
Family, Friends, Pets, Weddings, 
if etc. oy pA bey eve (or 
negative 5 post. and. 
Originals returnéd with 25 beau- 

prints on finest double 
— portrait paper. 


Back Guarantee 


FREE! I Photo Enclosed 
e in Beautiful Plestic 
Send for FREE Literature 


ROXANNE STUDIOS - Box. 138 - 
ons Wall St. Sta., New York 5, 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Mest 
>) 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 
none BACK — 


Bl 
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Beautiful and compicte line of Modero 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


ano earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free samole kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St Scranton 5, _ Pe 


0 any books for your school 
, vast or our graded catalogs: 
for Young People” (Elementary) 
for Junior and Senior High 
— both with subject indices. 
ry 8. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL-LIGRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








Are you 


a potential 


Fer? brandt? 


Win a distinguished and valuable ° 
Hallmark Honor Prize in the 30th 
Scholastic Art Awards Competition! 





You can gain true recognition for your artistic 
ability, in addition to valuable cash prizes, by 
entering the national high school Scholastic Art 
Awards Competition. 

Hallmark Cards, in keeping with its tradition 
of.encouraging young artists everywhere, is the 
major industrial patron of the 1957 Scholastic 
Art Awards. Hallmark will award $100 prizes in 
44 regions throughout the country. 

This can be a wonderful start to a successful 
art career because the award-winning works in all 
categories will also be displayed in leading depart- 
ment stores all over the country. 

Remind your teacher to request her supply of 
Scholastic Art Awards Rule Books for 1957. This 
will give you: all the information for preparing 
and submitting your entries. Then the rest is up 
to you—so swing into action! 











NOTE TO TEACHERS! 


Be sure your students are 
fully informed on the 1957 
Scholastic Art Awards Com- 
petition. For complete details 
and your supply. of the 1957 
Rule Books, write to: Scho- 
lastic Magazine, Attention: 
Art Awards Dept., 33 West 
12nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


ay 
Candia 





When you care enough to send the very best 








* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 








At special summer workshop, Hagerstown (Md.) educators learned to handle 
video equipment and test TV teaching techniques for classroom use this fall. 


TV Teachers 


This semester begins the most com- 
teaching-by-television ex- 
periment ever to be conducted. Six 
thousand students in two high schools 
and six elementary schools in Hagers- 
town, Md., are reporting to classes 
equipped with “syndicated” TV teach- 
music, art, social studies, and 
science. Purpose of the experiment is 
to find out how effectively teachers 
can teach by TV and how well stu- 
lents can learn by remote control. 

Says William M. Brish, Hagerstown 
school superintendent: The TV project 
will “give us an opportunity to re- 
examine our ideas about education and 
the learning process.” 

Teaching by closed-circuit TV may 
give teaching a new dimension. As 
Marshall McLuhan (Univ. of Toronte) 
has observed: Closed circuit TV will 
produce a classroom teacher whose 
primary concern is at the learning end 
of teaching rather than at the teaching 
end. The Hagerstown experiment 
seems to reinforce this view. 

TV teachers develop their lesson 
plans with the aid of the classroom 


prehensive 


ers in 


teachers. Next the classroom teachers 
receive an outline of the course, sug- 
gested discussion topics, and reading 
materials. With the lecture part of 
teaching out of the way, -the class- 
rooin teacher will have more time te 
give individual] attention to students. 
Says Superintendent Brish: “This re- 
deployment of teacher responsibilities 
and activities can result in a more effec- 
tive learning situation. For example, 
Mr. ‘A’ has three chemistry sections 
plus an assignment to teach general 
science. If his schedule can be ar- 
ranged to handle the general science 
through TV instruction, he will be free 
to give more attention to the personal- 
contact situation in the classroom.” 

To test the results of the Hagerstown 
experiment, students take achievement 
tests at the beginning and end of the 
school year. Also, a special study of 
pupil achievement in past years will be 
compared with achievements of TV 
students. TV students will also be com- 
pared with non-TV students in the cur- 
rent year. 

Costs of supervision and personnel 
are paid by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 


Teachers’ Taxes 


Last month, the National Education 
Association and state teachers groups 
booed U.S. Treasury officials’ proposed 
new ruling on income tax deductions 
for education. At Washington hearings 
of the Internal Revenue Service, 
Milson Raver of Baltimore (speaking 
for NEA) called for a better tax break 
for teachers. 

Says the NEA: Doctors and lawyers 
may now deduct “refresher” course fees 
to help them in their profession 
“whether or not the courses enhance 
the doctor’s or lawyer's earning capa- 
city or status.” 

But if a teacher voluntarily takes “re- 
fresher” courses for advancement, to 
qualify for a new job, or to enhance his 
professional reputation, he is not al- 
lowed a tax deduction. “Almost any of 
the results listed,” the NEA points out, 
“accrue to a teacher, eventually if not 
immediately, after obtaining additional 
education.” The only way teachers can 
now deduct education expenses under 
the present law is if special courses are 
required by the school system. 

Going to bat for teachers is Senator 
Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) who has 
asked the Internal Revenue Service to 
change its new ruling. Meanwhile, the 
NEA Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations is waiting to see if the 
new ruling is adopted. If it is, tax de- 
ductions for teachers will probably be 
a major NEA legislative goal next year. 


Higher Education 


Washington, 
Devereux C. 
Josephs is scheduled to open a full-dress 
meeting of the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
“Tentative findings” to be presented by 


Tomorrow in insur- 


ance company executive 


four subcommittees are: 1. Demand for 
post-high school education now and in 
the next 15 years; 2. Resources to meet 
this demand; 3. Proposals for “modifica 
tion and improvement;” 4. “Appropriate 
Federal relationships” (pedaguese for 
Federal aid) to education beyond the 
high school. 

Committee members are now plan- 
ning five spring regional conferences to 


Special TV -Radio Section In This Issue 





OPAQUE PROJECTION IS SIMPLE! 


learn about teaching with 


VU-LYTE i 


A 


The projector is so easy to carry 
—only 32 pounds. 


ys 


Move this arrow and a pointer 
shows On the screen to pin- 
point attention on any part of 
the picture. 











the lens makes copy 
brilliant, and lifelike be- 
the entire group. Every color 
the original shows perfectly 
the screen. 


Besebon 
Put opaque Gépy here. (This page 


is opaque.) Copy feeds in and 
out smoothly. 





4 


Opaque copy to teach with? From 
books; 2 wrist watch, 
a plece , handwriting, 


cloth 
color leaves, anything 
se ee 


— 
. 








Now that you know HOW to use an opaque projector, we want to tell 
you WHY to use one. That’s where the fun and drama really is. If you haven't 
yet read the pamphlet “TURN TEACHING INTO LEARNING” send us your 
name and address. It shows, with pictures, how to use pictures—to make 
your teaching more effective. It’s Free. 


VU-LYTE Il 


iT’S THE BRIGHTEST 


CHARLES 


CBeacle 


COMPANY 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS 


2-T 


stimulate discussion and action on 
higher education problems. Before 
these meetings take place, the commit- 
tee wants to hold workshops to focus 
the spring discussions on problems pe- 
culiar to each region. 

A problem which all regions face is 
sheer number of students. Today there 
are 3,200,000 U.S. college and univer- 
sity students. By 1975, there will be 
an estimated 7,500,000. 

Named to conduct the workshops: 
Robert C. Anderson, Southern Regional 
Education Board; B.L. Dodds, Univ. of 
Ill.; Harold L. Enarson, Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education; 
Mrs. Charles Kerby-Miller, Radcliffe 
College; and Carroll V. Newsom, New 
York Univ. 

Next year Congress will be asked to 
provide $800,000 for the 1957 program 
of conferences, which may culminate in 
a national White House Conference in 
late 1957 or early 1958. 

Others are also tackling higher 
education problems: Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College has set up an Institute 
for the Study of Higher Education, with 
a $375,000 Carnegie grant. The Ad- 
vertising Council, which conducts the 
“Better Schools” campaign, will launch 
a nation-wide drive to increase public 
interest in higher education. Next week 
in Chicago, the American Council on 
Education will focus its annual meeting 
on “Higher Education and the Society 
it Serves.” 


Education for All 


“Mediocrity” is becoming a bad word 
in education circles. Many teachers re- 
sent having to level their sights for the 
mediocre student, often leaving the 
gifted idle and hoping that slower 
learners will somehow keep pace with 
the rest of the class. 

Washington, D.C.’s approach to the 
problem: a four-way high school cur- 
riculum based on student intelligence 
and achievement tests. 

Seven per cent of the high school 
sophomores are being assigned to the 
“honors curriculum;” 22 per cent to the 
“regular college preparation curricu- 
lum;” 37 per cent to the “general cur- 
riculum;” and 34 per cent to the “basic 
curriculum.” 

Reason for the change, says Assistant 
Supt. Carl F. Hansen, is to provide op- 
portunity for both gifted and slow 
learners “within the principle of univer- 
sal education.” 

The Connecticut State Department of 
Education has just issued its own guide 
for planning programs for the gifted. 
Based on a study by educators of eight 
northern states, the guide tells how 
to identify the gifted, how to set up 
special classes for the gifted; and how 
to use both lay and _ professional 

















& TEACHERS-sust Mail This Coupon to 


no BORROW ‘100°...°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fry torres .ci'pinina 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 

you now, You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ ] 000 s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, rel : 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are apply 
Ste taaat 

M. . All mi ot a you 
SIGNATURE ONLY - a _ Sy Py .. = 60000 3748 

Ps ransaction is com ete 

. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and orivare. . 
oe a le yg No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
CONVENIENT TERMS hort Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of co de We'll = . 4 ‘the esis on its w uv to aha as chon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. ae. d spec . sfacti ag Our ff in a ld 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approves. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year ol 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraskn’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


ticn, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Comp 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
: Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


PRIVATE 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. D-15! 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy 


--="=== FOR $1000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----------- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nepraska Full Amount | Paying 
| I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 


npplication for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 





lo State Finance Company, Dept. D-151 


Please ccept my a 
return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charg« ‘ 


t 
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’ 
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5 
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‘ whatsoeve 
5 r t you want to borrow On what date ip month will your a ye 
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' Amount ge wey thy - for our confidential files 
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5 ldre Name of Relative Relationship 
' vddress 
y you teach......____ eneseneneameamnasant ~ - — Street............ es q 2 3 Occup 
7 


with Previous 
t employer. -—-—--—-—------—- _ employment ——$—$ —_______ Name of Relative iy a ai Relationship 
we wife's Salary | IG acccchieseniad ee 
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Name of Relative..........._____.. — 4 s nshiy 
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are a on y 
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ecurity on bank loan’. - petra Street . Town State Occup 
Ww Or HER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a ioan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loat agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as n 
to (Name) — ee sete CAG 
rent real estate Sign Full Street 
ee oot titan Je ; oS ee Maine Te ii Address 
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NOTE Amt. ist pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
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er month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agreed rate (eoca ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
of interest. )im excess of $300 ad % of 1% per month on any remainder of such : ‘ 

unpaid principal baiance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 

lays actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 
sideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
t above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 

. t of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 

bove indleated beginning on the stated due date for the first oe be ye and con- 
1 on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


| e for the final payment. 
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people in “initiating” such programs. 

Copies of Education for Gifted Chil- 
dren in Youth are 15 cents each 
from Robert W. Stoughton, Connecticut 
Department of Education, P.O. Box 
2214, Hartford, Conn 


Exchange Teachers 


This month, 259 U.S. teachers are 
settling down to one of the most un- 
usual school years of their careers. 
They are instructing foreign students in 
22 countries scattered around the 
globe. At the same time, 172 teachers 
from 11 foreign countries are teaching 
American students in U.S. classrooms 
from Glens Falls, N.Y. to Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Launched by the Office of Education 
ten years ago, the teacher exchange 
program has done much to create in- 
ternational good will. Since 1946 more 
than 3,000 U.S. and 1,500 foreign 
teachers have taken part in the pro- 
gram. 

If an exchange year abroad appeals 
to you, write for free bulletin Teacher 
Exchange Opportunities. Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Freedom to Teach 


To what extent are social studies 
teachers free to air “controversial” is- 
sues in their classrooms? At past meet- 
ings of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, some teachers expressed 
fear over discussing controversial topics 
in class. 

To find out to what extent teachers 
are “intimidated” by local and national 


pressure groups, Sociologist Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld (Columbia Univ.) has 
launched a study to show how teachers 
handle “controversial subjects in the 
classroom, their relationships with stu- 
dents, fellow teachers and administra- 
tive superiors, and their feelings about 
expressing unpopular opinions in pro- 
fessional publications.” 

Pollster Elmo Roper and the Univ. of 
Chicago's National Opinion Research 
Center are doing the research. Their 
sample is made up of 2,500 social sci- 
ence teachers in 165 colleges. Conclu- 
sions of the two-year study, backed. by 
the Fund for the Republic, will be 
published next spring. 


School Goals 


Last December, at the White House 
Conference on Education, 1,782. dele- 
gates tried to decide in two hours what 
philosophers have argued about for 
more than 2,000 years: “What should 
our schools accomplish?” 

This fall, the Great Books Founda- 
tion is campaigning to get laymen and 
educators to sift this problem in discus- 
sion groups outside the schools. Meet- 
ings will be held once a week over a 
ten-week period. The foundation’s 
nation-wide program, called “Great 
Issues in Education,” got under way 
last month in Englewood, Calif. 

Those who take part in the program 
read a set of three paper-backed books 
(cost: $6.45), containing the education 
views of Plato, Aristotle, John Dewey, 
John Hersey, Gregor Ziemer, and 
others. For more complete details 
write to The Great Books Foundation, 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Scientist-Teacher 


To help ease 
the science teacher 
shortage, David 
Sarnoff last year 
proposed that in- 
dustry lend some 
scientists to needy 
schools, (Scholastic 
Teacher, Feb. 23, 

1956.) Many edu- 

cators were dis- 

turbed over the proposal. Their fear: 
... but can scientists teach? 

U.S. Rubber Co. chemist Meredith 
Chappell found that he could. He filled 
in as a part-time chemistry teacher in 
the Mount Zion Institute (Winnsboro, 
S.C.), after the chem teacher died. 
Chappell spent ten hours a week pre- 
paring his lessons and teaching a class of 
27 students. Fellow teachers, who were 
making an average of $2,400 a year 
compared with Chappell’s $4,500, went 


out of their way to offer him help. The 
young (29-year-old) scientist knew 
from the start that teaching would not 
be a “snap.” His mother had been a 
teacher for many years. 

Chappell’s class was an vlective, with 
nearly all “A” or “high B” students. Bet- 
ter than half were college-bound. He 
found that his industrial experience 
helped him answer students’ questions. 
“... The majority of the students were 
connected in some way with the U.S. 
Rubber Co. plant, [so] various facts 
could be explained to them in terms 
with which they were familiar...” 

Results: Chappell acquitted himself 
well, teaching eight months through to 
the end of the school year. He is not 
teaching this year. Says Chappell of the 
Sarnoff plan: “[It] has merit and I think 
in some cases it may be a definite an- 
swer [to the science teacher shortage]. 
I feel that an industrial scientist would 
be better suited to deal with more ma- 
ture high school and college students.” 
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FREE teaching aids on coal 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 
bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 
free of charge. Send for specimen copies and feel free to write the Associ- 
ation for any information not covered here. 


BOOKS 


1. "The Genie Story”"—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal. 


. “Class Report’—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical xere reports about coal and its use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


. “The Bituminous Coal Story”—for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus- 
trated in color. 


. “The Beginnings of Coal”—illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


colorful 12-page booklet for teachers, 
reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia. 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 


. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States”"—a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


“Cutaway View of an Underground Mine”—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors— shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of modern min- 
ing machinery. 


. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry”—a color chart show- 


ing many important chemical derivatives and products 
of bituminous coal. 


. Information is also available on 16-mm educational 


documentary films and film strips on the coal industry. 
Color and black & white. 


, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send items I have checked: 





“The Genie Story” 0 “Map of Coal Areas” 

“Class Report” 0 “Cutaway View of Mine” 
“Bituminous Coal Story” © “Miracle of Modern Chemistry” 
“Beginnings of Coal” 0 Information on available films 


“Coal” 
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Teen Conference 


The Y.W.C.A. will sponsor a Nation- 
al Y-Teen Conference on Youth’s Part 
in National and World Affairs, Nov. 
11-17. Beginning in Washington with a 
focus on U.S. affairs, the meeting will 
shift to New York for a study of the 
U.N. 

Conference features 
study tours, discussion groups on the 
role of youth in government, workshops 
on how conference experiences can be 
translated into community activities. 

Several hundred girls from 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades will attend the 
sessions. The Y.W.C.A., celebrating its 
75th anniversary, has 350,000 Y-Teen 
members. 


In Brief 


>The U.S. Army is furious at judges and 
public prosecutors who give juvenile 
delinquents a choice of joining the 
Army or of going to prison. Says the 
Army: “Men who should be wearing 
[prison grey] . . . are not wanted in 
the Armed Forces.” 


PIva Pembridge, Phillipsburg, Kan., 
school teacher, tied four men for the 
Class AA trapshooting championship of 
the world. Teacher Pembridge said nix 
to a try for the top title. “I know when 
I'm lucky,” she said, and accepted the 
Class A award as women’s champion. 


will include 


National Education Association is pre- 
paring a special issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal for December. Topic: “What has 
and has not happened” since publica- 
tion of White House Conference edu- 
cation recommendations 


George Metalious, formerly a Gilman- 
ton (N.H.) school principal, is now 
teaching history and commercial sub- 
jects at Stow (Mass.) High School. He 
was politely released from Gilmanton 
because, said board officials, “We just 


thought a change might do George 
good.” Metalious’ wife, Grace, wrote 
an earthy novel, Peyton Place. 


Dade County (Fla.) Retired Teach- 
ers Association is considering the estab- 
lishment of a Florida colony of homes 
for retired members of the teaching 
profession. 


Don’t Miss. . . 


Social Education’s Election Issue this 
month. Sixteen articles on major elec- 
tion issues. Two articles particularly 
useful in the classroom: “Free and In- 
expensive Teaching Aids,” compiled by 
Dorothy W. Furman; and “Television, 
the 1956 Election, and the Classroom,” 
by Leonard W. Ingraham. 

Let’s Give “Oscars” To Our Teach- 
ers, by Bernard M. Baruch in This Week 
(Sept. 9). America’s elder statesman 
proposes that teachers be honored by 
their communities in recognition of their 
services to the nation. 

Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (Sept.), 
which contains the Approved List of 
National Contests and Activities. Free 
single copies are available on a first- 
come first-serve basis from NASSP, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Will Your Youngster Qualify for Col- 
lege?, in Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
magazine (Sept.) shows how planning 
must take place early in high school if 
a student expects to go on te college. 
In the same issue, Who Says Teacher 
Shortage?, proving that nothing is 
wrong with the teaching market that a 
little money can’t cure in the form of 
higher salaries. 

The Politicians Try Victory Through 
Air Power, by William Harlan Hale 
(The Reporter, Sept. 6). How the 
Democrats and Republicans are making 
use of the mass media and advertising 
agencies in their bid for votes. 








ANNOUNCING the 1957 Scholustic Magazines WRITING AWARDS 


For the thirty-second year, Scholastic 
Magazines announces the opening of its 
annual Writing Awards program. 

This year—with the sponsorship of the 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen Company—it offers 
an exciting, enlarged program, not only 
for English classes but for history and 
social studies classes—in fact, for any 
student who writes. 

1957 has awards (and bigger awards) 
for just about everything: a school 
newspaper editorial, a current 
report, a book review, a formal essay 
on science or art, a short story, a 


events 


one-act TV play, and poetry—epic, 
lyric, free, or light. 

The rules and 
printed in this week’s student issue. 
They can be conveniently cut out 
and tacked up on the bulletin board— 
until the closing date of the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards, March 1, 
1957. 

Teachers may also secure copies of 
the Awards Rules Booklet by addressing 
a card to: Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, 
New York. 


classifications are 





Nearly two years 
ago a letter from 
Mauke, a barely per- 
ceptible island in the 
South Pacific, found 
its way to our mail 
box. The author, a 
man named R. Julian 
Dashwood, was a man with a problem. 
Mauke’s citizens—850 Polynesians and two 
Europeans—for five months each year are 
cut off from civilization by annual 
hurricanes. All inter-island shipping goes 
north and leaves Mauke to face its storms 
in solitude. 

During the hurricane seasons Mr. Dash- 
wood fires his vintage 1900 kerosene- 
burning projector and flashes glass slide 
images of bygone days to Mauke’s humble 
and remote people. After a decade of show- 
ing the same slides Mr. Dashwood felt it 
was time for a change. “I cannot get a new 
supply of the old-fashioned glass slide,” 
he wrote, “but feel that there must be 
millions of them stored away somewhere 
in schools.” 

And so there were. On the heel of Mr. 
Dashwood’s letter (see Scholastic Teacher, 
Dec. 1, 1954) came a reply from R.D. 
Webster of North Norwood School, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, offering Maukians more than 
1,000 glass slides neatly indexed in filing 
cases. Next came the problem of getting 
the slides to Mr. Dashwood. Mauke is far 
removed from 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. The Matson Navigation Company 
shared our sympathy for the people of 
Mauke and came to the rescue. After 
charting the waters of Tahiti, Fiji, and New 
Zealand, Matson informed us that the last 
leg of the journey would have to be made 
by inter-island schooner—before the hur- 
ricanes struck. 

Last spring the schooner found its way 
to Mauke and safely deposited its fragile 
cargo on the beach. Writes Mr. Dashwood: 
“I was down at the beach as the cargo 
came ashore and watched man after man 
reel from the surf boats bearing carton 
upon carton. It was not until I glanced at 
the label on one of them that I realized 
what was happening! Everyone is happy! 
You have our thanks and attention. P.S. I 
guess there is quite a lot to be said in 
favor of the filmstrip!” 


—R. Jutian DasHwoop 
MAUKE 





The _ Letters-to-the-Editor 
column is now a regular 
feature in Scholastic Teach- 
er. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Letters Edi- 
or, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 
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... through the Teen Age Book Club! 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you’ve probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain 
and own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, 
selected both for youth appeal and literary merit. The 
Club, now in its 11th year of successful operation, includes 
over 16,000 school clubs and approximately 800,000 en- 
thusiastic student members. 


FREE DIVIDENDS. Free dividends are one of the most popu- 
lar features of the Club. For every four books purchased, 
members may choose one book free at the end of the 
semester. 

LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A classroom Teen Age 
Book Club is organized so that in many cases students 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class, Grade(s ) — : 
Please send, without cost or obligation, the 
free kit of materials shown at left. 


Teacher's 
Name 
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Wonderful for these. ~ 
who want to do more 


than just read ”, 
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They saw the movie... \ 
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os read the book! m4 
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can run it themselves, with little or no work on the part 
of the teacher. A student-elected Secretary usually handles 
all details — keeping records, ordering books, collicting 
payment, etc. 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS. Members may 
buy as few or as many as they wish of the selections each 
month. 


CLUB IMPROVES READING TASTE. The bright, colorful cov- 
ers of Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal 
for teen-age readers. Teachers and librarians report that 
students will read books in TAB Club editions when they 
would show little interest in the same books in more 
formidable-appearing editions. Result: wider reading of 
better books. 


Guide your students to 
more and better reading with an 
easy-to-operate Teen Age Book Club 


GET YOUR 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB KIT 


illustrated above is the free kit of mate- School 


FREE KIT. 


man tus | Everything you need 





rials which you will promptly receive 
when you moil this postcard. Kit includes: School 


Address. 


COUPON 


for starti T A 
couron | for starting a Teen Age 


Book Club in your class. 








(1) Poster. (2) TAB NEWS—colorful 4-page 
monthly bulletin containing reviews of 
coming books. (3) Manual of Instructions 





mein fo irate City 
giving simple, easy directions on how fo . 
start and operate a Teen Age Book Club. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 





(4) Sample book. 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 





TV: America’s Educational GIAN 


Television is the most powerful teacher in the country today, 
writes Constance Warren. And only when teachers learn to “use 
its power to the full,” can they say they are teaching effectively 


ECENTLY two four-year-olds were 

overheard on the nursery school 
playground. “Does your mother let you 
do that?” asked the She 
doesn’t care. She’s dead,” answered 
the little girl, “Who killed her?” was 
his quick reply. 

Don’t think for a moment that com- 
mercial television is entertainment and 
nothing else. It is teaching all ages 
all the time and we make the 
most of it. This new which 
combines sight, sound, immediacy, and 
intimacy is the most powerful teacher 
in the country today. It can, and often 
does, open the wide, wide world to our 
view and give us the leading states- 
men of the day discussing national and 
international affairs. It is beginning to 
give us highly creative 
cians, and dancers interpreting the 


little bov 


must 


, 
medium, 


actors, musl- 


arts. But such programs are few com 
pared with the endless cheesecake, 
huckstering, visual soap operas, get- 
rich-quick programs, and worst of all, 
the innumerable crime programs, ex 
pertly showing the absorbed youngster 
slick methods of cheating, stealing, and 
murdering. 

These thrillers draw large crowds of 
all ages and therefore are the ones 
most often selected by sponsors intent 
on luring the largest possible audience 
to their soapboxes. Many producers 
would like to give us better programs 
but they are at the mercy of the 
sponsors. And al] these programs teach. 

Long past is the day when we could 
close our eyes to TV and say smugly, 
“We must wait until we get educational 
television channels before we 
ize this medium.” While many teachers 


patron- 


Constance Warren, former President 
of Sarah Lawrence College, is on the 
Advisory Council of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 


vision. 


By CONSTANCE WARREN 


scorn the 
commercial TV, they 
ing it into their most effective ally. 
They are educating themselves to its 
use, realizing that this new medium 
combines the arts of writing, acting, 
design, music, and the dance. That it 
gives us new insights into history, poli- 
tics, sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, and the sciences. 
We must convince ourselves that 
courses in the discriminating use of 
commercial and educational television 
are just as important as courses in 
which we teach the discriminating use 
of books. The goal of both is to create 
sensitive and responsible young “critics” 
who can articulate their feeling that 
such and such a program or book is 
good, bad, or mediocre. One day soon 
our teachers colleges must begin to 
turn out educators trained to take on 
the serious responsibility of helping 
their pupils select worth-while program 
fare and to discard the giveaway and 
crime programs as boring. Until our 
teachers colleges develop such a pro- 
gram of study, interest and entertain- 
ment will continue to remain in water- 
tight compartments instead of merging, 
as they should. Sponsors will soon 
take note because the school children 
of today are the buying viewers of an 
early tomorrow. No teachers college 
course will have more lasting cultural 
impact. 

Right now one difficulty in using 
commercial television as a_ teaching 
medium is that the programs are so 
ephemeral. Worth-while books remain 
on the shelves for generations to read. 
Good commercial television programs 
are here one hour and gone the next. 
How will we, as teachers, be sure that 
a program we ourselves haven't yet 
seen is valuable for our pupils? Good 
programs often have innocuous titles 
and vice versa. Sometimes a poor pro 
gram has a setting which illustrates 
a topic we are teaching. Too often 
Jack Gould of The New York Times, 
and John Crosby of The New York 
Herald Tribune tell us the next day 
what a treasure we missed while we 
were watching Arthur Godfrey, Basic 
to any intelligent use of commercial 
television by the schools must be ad- 


present low standards of 
are wisely turn- 


vance information which can be relied 
on to indicate which programs will 
be of value to teachers, why, and at 
what age levels. Scholastic Teacher's 
viewing guide, “Listenables and Look- 
ables,” is one of the few such listings 
available to teachers today. 

Not long ago I attended a meet- 
ing of high school teachers at which 
a noted television commentator was 
speaking. I asked him if an advance 
information service for teachers was 
practicable. The teacher audience at 
once made him aware that this was a 
very real need. He asked how long 
ahead schools needed to have the in- 
formation. Most of the audience 
thought two weeks a reasonable time 
except for Shakespeare plays and the 
dramatization of important novels. He 
pointed out that last-minute script and 


rehearsal changes often made prog- 
nosis difficult, but thought that eventu- 
ally it could and should be done. And 
it must. But the reviewers must be 
people who know a great deal about 
teaching at different age levels as well 
as about television. 

We should realize and remember 
that when we lift the sights of our 
pupils through the use of commercial 
television, they, in their turn, may be 
very quick to raise the sights of their 
parents. We will be working in a circle, 
or rather in a spiral. The parents will, 
in their turn, begin to demand better 
programs for their children and inci- 
dentally for themselves. 

I like to think of the distance which 
this new force of teaching can pene- 
trate into the hinterland, that it is ob- 
livious to color line or age in its audi- 
ence. Only when we teachers become 
fully aware of, and respectful toward, 
this growing educational giant, will we 
be able to use its power to the full, and 
will we have the right to say that we 
are teaching effectively today. 
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the history of aviation in a new history-making television program 


Sunday ... November 11 ... Armistice Day . . . Prudential 
will present on its YOU ARE THERE CBS-TV show the first of 
a series of dramatic and authentic programs showing the 
development of aviation from the earliest days of flight up 
to the present supersonic jet age. 

Produced by css Public Affairs in cooperation with the 
U. S. Air Force, this six-month series of 26 programs will 
be narrated by Walter Cronkite, Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Winston Churchill, General Doolittle and other famous 
personalities. 

The Teaching Aids, which have been providing some 
10,000 schools with accurate supplementary information, 
suggested collateral reading, etc., on YOU ARE THERE shows, 
will be continued. If you are not now receiving these in- 
valuable Aids, fill out and mail the coupon. We will be 
glad to send them to you free. 








Please put me on your mailing list to receive your 
Television Teaching Aids. 


NAME 
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Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


P.O. BOX 36, NEWARK 1, N. J. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC TELLS ABOUT 
3 Steps to 


College Admission 


(See pp. 22, 23 in Practical English, Senior 
Scholastic, and World Week; pp. 16, 17 in 
Junior Scholastic.) 


Aims 

To emphasize the difficulties of get- 
ting into today’s crowded colleges and 
to help able young people to matricu- 
late by encouraging them to plan their 
future educations early, to take 
subject matter in high school, 
earn above-average g1 


“solid” 
and to 


ide S 


Procedure 

Discuss “3 Steps to College Admis- 
sion, using the “Guide Questions” be- 
low. Use “Things to Do” for special 
assignments or a class program 


Guide Questions 


What are the two chief reasons why 
some intelligent students are not ac- 
cepted by colleges? Why is it impor- 
tant for a student planning an educa- 
tion beyond high school to learn how 
to study effectively and efficiently? 
What qualities make for a good school 
und community citizen? Why should 
college-bound young people have these 
qualities? What is the best way to be- 
come proficient in any skill? Why is it 
important to plan carefully what courses 
you'll take in high school? Discuss: “All 
education does not come from reading 
or discussion.” What are the “solid” 
subjects? Why should future techni- 
cians have a liberal education in Eng 
lish, history, and foreign languages? 
Why should liberal arts students study 
math and science? Why is the study of 
English a “must” for future technicians? 
How does a study of math and science 
help everyone to understand our new 
scientific “frontiers”? 


Things to Do 


1. Investigate at least three colleges 
or other schools to decide which one 
you might like to go to after high 
school. Read college catalogues; inter- 
view people who have studied at these 
places; if possible, visit the schools. 

2. Make a careful study of the 
courses you plan to take in high school. 
Will these courses adequately prepare 
you for the colleges you're interested in? 

8. For one week keep track of the 
time it takes to prepare your lessons 
for each class. Then make a study 
schedule which will provide adequate 
time for your study. Ask students who 
receive top grades for tips on how to 
study more efficiently. Discuss these in 


class. 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 


How to Win Friends, Influence Readers 


ARELY do eceive cita- 

tions for work above 
the call of duty. But it happened last 
May to an English teacher in a New 
York Junior High whose principal 
thought so much of her Book Bazaar 
sponsorship that he wrote an official 
letter of commendation. 

“T do not know of any single project 
that has returned so many educational 
dividends. The response of the 
students, the response of your col- 
leagues, the response of the parents, 
the number of books sold—in short, the 
unqualified success of the project, as 
measured by results, must hold great 
satisfaction.” 

This year Scholastic Teacher is again 
urging alert teachers everywhere to 
sponsor Book Bazaars in their schools 
This unique project yields rich rewards 
because it focuses community atten- 
tion on reading and good books. As 
an aid to classroom reading and school 
fund raising, Book Bazaars have won 
wide praise. 

Scholastic Teacher has prepared a 
new packet of Book Bazaar materials 
which includes a 36-page how-to-do-it 
manual “Bigger and Better Book Ba- 
zaars.” You'll find every detail of Book 
Bazaar planning and organization cov- 
ered in the manual. You, as a teacher 
or librarian, are simply the coordinator 
who supervises the Bazaar. The manual 
does the rest by telling you how to 
arrange displays, where to get books, 
how to plan entertainment, in short, 
how to handle the entire affair. 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 


teachers 
und bevond 


success is an early start. So begin plan- 
ning now by sending in the coupon 
below. It lists all: available materials 
which make Book Bazaar management 
simple and successful 


National Book Bazoars 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me the Book Bazaar ma- 
terials checked below. | enclose $____.. 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar 
kit, including the manual “Bigger and 
Better Book Bazaars” @ $1.50 

(You may order the following materials 
separately. The first three items are in 


the kit.) 
Copy of the manual @ 50¢ 


Copy of “Adventures in Reading” wall 
poster @ 50¢ 


Copy of “The 64-Book Questions,” TV- 
assembly script @ 25¢ 


radio-assembly script “When 
Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 


“Quiz 


__Copy of 
the Book 


__.Copy of radio-assembly script 
Business” @ 25¢ 


__.Copy of McCloskey Book Week Poster 
“Wonderful World of Books’ @ 25¢ 


Signed 





Title 





School 





Address. 
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New Materials 














GET INTO THE GAME-—number 12 
in “Living Democracy Series.” This 64- 
page pamphlet presents a hypothetical 
letter exchange between an _ older 
brother in an Army hospital and a 
younger brother at home. Theme: our 
voting responsibilities; apathy toward 
politics breeds poor government. Avail- 
able for 60 cents from Civic Education 
Center, Tufts Univ., Medford 55, Mass. 
(Other pamphlets in series include: 
The Isms and You, Capitalism—Way of 
Freedom, Liberty and the Law.) 


EIGHT-COLOR WALL MAP OF US. 
—Shows highways, railroads, national 
parks, mountains, drainage patterns, 
more than 8,000 place names. Prices 
range from $3.00 for paper map to 
$31.75 for framed mapboard with 
washable surface. Rand McNally & Co., 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, III. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT-—economics 
is brought down to consumer's level in 
a series of “Money Management Book- 
lets” published by the Household Fi- 
nance Corp., 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Titles include Your 
Budget, Your Food Dollar, Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar (10 
cents each). 


SCHOOL PLANNING—latest data on 
Children’s Body Measurements for Plan- 
ning and Equipping Schools, prepared 
by U.S. Office of Education. Write U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (50 cents). 


DROPOUTS-—today, half of all U.S. 
students drop out of high school before 
graduation. How can we meet the drop- 
out problem? Suggestions are offered 
in Charles M. Allen’s Combating the 
Dropout Problem. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Tlinois, (paper-bound, 
price $1.00) 


























* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 





* Soviet Russia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


* 
BATTLE PAGE (p. 10) 


Each of the two major parties in 
this article gives its position in the 
issues related to business—big vs. small 
business, monopolies, mergers, ete. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the difference (if any) in 
attitude of both parties toward business? 

2. Would you say that a political 
party has the right to claim that pros- 
perity is due to its program? 

3. Should a political party be blamed 
if our country finds itself in hard 


times? Explain. 


Things to Do 

Suggest to your students that they 
ask their parents to read the Battle 
Page article and voice their comments. 
Students can report back to class on 
these adult comments to enrich the 
lesson and provoke further discussion. 


UNIT: SOVIET RUSSIA 
(pp. 11-18) 


Basic Ideas in the Unit 

Russia is the largest country and a 
top power in Europe. It covers about 
one sixth of the world’s land area, is 
rich in natural resources, and is a grow- 
ing industrial nation. The transforma- 
tion from an agricultural country to a 
world power took place under the iron 
rule of its Communist leaders. The ser- 
ies of Five Year Plans emphasized the 
building of heavy industry and put the 
improvement in living standards in last 
place. This helps explain the low living 
standards in Russia, although Russia is 
a top-ranking industria] country. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, Russia 
took on a “new look” in its foreign 
policy. But the world soon learned that 
Russia’s new leaders were following 
the old line in world affairs. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Background and brief 
sketches of Soviet Russia’s top leaders, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai Bul- 
ganin. 

2. Page 11: Overview of Russia’s his- 
tory from ezarist days to present. 

3. Pages 12-18: The geography, to- 
pography, and resources of Russia. 
Map. 

4. Page 14: The economics of Rus- 
sia’s Five Year Plans. Two graphs. 

5. Page 15: The various national 
groups in the Soviet Union and their 
life under Soviet rule. 

6. Pages 16-17: Soviet history visu- 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


October 11, 1956 
Unit: The Soviet Satellites and Yugo- 
slavia 
October 18, 1956 
Special Issue: U. S. and ‘World Affairs 
Annual 





alized in a two-page spread of pictures. 
7. Page 18: The “new Soviet look” 
of post-Stalin Russia is evaluated. 
8. Page 24: Workbook on the Rus- 
sia unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 5 and 18: (1) Who are 
Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai Bul- 
ganin? (2) How did Stalin become 
Russia’s “fallen idol”? (3) Explain what 
is meant by Russia’s “new look” in for- 
eign policy. (4) Give reasons why the 
U. S. and its allies do not have too 
much faith in the “new look.” 

2. Pages 11 and 15-17: (1) What is 
meant by “czar”? (2) Give one reason 
for the discontent of the Russian peo- 
ple under the czars. (3) Identify these 
people in Russian history: Peter the 
Great, Nicholas II, Alexander Keren- 
sky, Lenin, Stalin, Beria. (4) Name 
four of the different national groups 
which make up the Russian population. 

8. Pages 12-14: (1) Make an outline 
in your notebooks with these headings: 
Surface features: Climate: Agriculture: 
Natural Resources: People: Major Cit- 
ies: Industries: Living Standards. Leave 
space under each heading to fill in the 
information you learned about Soviet 
Russia. (2) Explain tundra, taiga, 
steppe. (3) Give one reason to ex- 
plain why Russian living standards are 
not as high as those in the U. S. 








GIANT RUSSIA and A RICH COUN- 
TRY KEPT IN POVERTY (pp. 12-14) 


Procedures 
|. A Filmstrip Lesson 


Check with your school’s film library 
for a filmstrip on Russia. Showing the 
filmstrip can serve as an overview for 
the whole unit. 


ll. A Map Lesson 


Distribute blank outline maps of 
Russia to the class. Here are some sug- 
gested map work questions for directed 
study. (Students can work with the 
map on page 12 as a guide.): 

1. Is the greater part of Russia in 
Europe or Asia? 

2. Name the countries which border 
Russia on the west. 

8. Shade in crayon or diagonal pen- 
cil lines Russia’s satellites. 

4. Label the Ob, Lena, and Yenisei 
rivers; Black Sea and Caspian Sea; 
Pacific Ocean, Mediterranean Sea. 

5. Locate Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev. 

6. Shade in the Ural Mts. 

7. Locate Alaska, Red China 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why can Russia be called a store- 
house of natural resources? (Have 
students work with the map on page 
12.) 

2. Why is the steppe called Russia’s 
“breadbasket”? 

8. Let’s turn to the graphs on page 
14. How do Russian and U. S. living 
standards compare? In which of the 
basic industries does Soviet production 
come closest to U. S. production? 

4. If Russia has shown definite prog- 
ress in its industrial development over 
the past 40 years, why are living stand- 
ards generally low? 

5. Why have Russia’s 


Five Yea 








when he must have them. 





Tips to Teachers 


Do you keep your “teaching tools” handy? Why not set aside one or 
more shelves in your classroom closet as your reference and materials shelf? 

You could include, among others, an atlas, World Almanac, a dictionary, 
geography texts, American History and World History texts, the National 
Geographic Magazine, and other reference magazines brought to class by 
students. Also, arrange in labeled groups, blank outline maps of various 
world regions you plan to take up in your regular work. 

If your school has a central stockroom for maps and books, borrow those 
you will need, thus anticipating their use when you will want them. Be sure 
to turn them in again so that other teachers can make use of them during the 
term. It’s a wonderful feeling for the busy teacher to be able to go over 
to the closet in his room and pick up those needed materials for his class 

















12-T 


“a battle of guns vs. 


Plans been called 
butter”? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a bright student prepare a 
blackboard outline chart showing Rus- 
sia’s natural resources, industries, cli- 


mate, population, exports, imports, etc. 
The World Almanac is 
of information to supplement the unit. 

2. The graphs will give you an op- 
portunity to check up on the ability of 
your students to interpret 


a ready source 


information. 


RUSSIA: FROM THE CZARS TO THE 
COMMISSARS (p. 11); RULE BY 
TRIAL AND TERROR (pp. 16-17); 
and THE SILENCED PEOPLES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION (p. 15) 


Things to Do 

Use this history background section 
as an overview approach. World His- 
tory classes will take up the material in 
detail as part of their regular study. 

1. Would a Russian Rip Van Winkle 
feel at home in Russia today? Explain. 

2. How did the Russian Revolution 
come about? 

3. How have the Soviet rulers dealt 
with their political opponents? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) and HOW NEW 
IS THE NEW SOVIET LOOK? (p. 18) 
Procedures 
1. Urge students to bring to class 
cartoons and newspaper clippings which 


TOOLS for 


SOVIET SATELLITES 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 
Oct. 11 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Restive Satellites, by 
W. T. Stone, 1956, 75¢ to libraries, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1156 Nine- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tensions Within the Soviet Captive 
Countries: Part 2 Rumania, Part 3 So- 
viet Zone of Germany, if available Part 
4 Czechoslovakia, Part 5 Hungary, Part 
6 Poland, Part 7 Albania, 1954-55, price 
not listed, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Poland 
(Focus Vol. 8, No. 3), 1952, 10¢; 
Yugoslavia (Focus Vol. 1, No. 6), 
1951, 10¢; American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th St., New York 
32, N. Y. Eastern Europe Today, by 
E. Lengyel & J. C. Harsch (Headline 
Series No. 77), 1949; 35¢, Foreign Pol- 
icy Assu., 345 E. 45 St., New York 17. 

ARTICLES: “The Satellites Ask for 
More,” by Flora Lewis, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, July 8, 1956. “Escape for the 


deal with Soviet Russia in world affairs. 
Call on students in class to summarize 
their articles. Use these items to moti- 
vate your lesson as well as to enrich it. 

2. Make sure your students know the 
meanings of these words before going 
on with the lesson. Write them on the 
blackboard and call for explanations. 
Where difficulties arise do the telling 
yourself; Kremlin, premier, commissar, 
tyrant, purge. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you think the Soviet peo- 
ple reacted to Khrushchev’s charges 
against Stalin? 

2. Why is Stalin called “the 
idol’? 

3. British observers commented that 
“Khrushchev is just another Stalin with 
a big grin.” What did they mean? 


fallen 


Things to Do 


1. What do your students think about 
Soviet Russia’s “new look”? As a writing 
exercise, have them write their opinions 
to the editor of World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

2. Reserve a section of the class bul- 
letin board for Soviet Russia in world 
affairs. Assign rotating groups to keep 
the class posted on the news before add- 
ing the items to the bulletin board. 

3. The class cartoonist can draw, or 
tell what he would draw, on some theme 
which arose from class discussion. 


TEACHERS 


Satellites?” (special report), Newsweek, 
April 16, 1956. “Profits fo: Moscow,” 
U. S. News & World Report, July 3, 
1956. “New Trends in Eastern Europe,” 
by J. Raymond, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
June 1, 1956. “Trends in U. S. S. R. 
and Eastern Europe,” U. N. Review, 
May, 1956. “Communism on the De- 
fensive,” Business Week, July 7, 1956. 
“Poland Today,” by E. Stevens, Look, 
July 24, 1956. “They're Losing Faith in 
America,” by J. Wechsberg, Saturday 
Evening Post, July 28, 1956. “Prodigal’s 
Return to a Changing Russia,” News- 
week, June 11, 1956. 

FILMSTRIPS: Yugoslavia, 72 frames, 
Life Magazine, Audio-Visual Dept., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Historical background of the country; 
scenes of land and people; rise of Tito. 
Farms and Towns of Slovakia—Danube 
River Country (Earth and Its Peoples 
Series), 51 frames, United World Films, 
Inc., Educational Film Dept., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Bratislava, 
principal port and center of industry, 
farming in the Danube River valley. 


4. Assign students to prepare new 
news tags to keep your Scholastic Mag- 
azines’ News Map up to date. The class 
typist can type up small cardboard tags 
to keep the map neat. 


CITIZENSHIP (p. 20) 

This week's good citizenship article 
tells how teen-agers in various schools 
throughout the country set up fund- 
raising projects to help support UNICEF 
(the United Nations Children’s Fund). 
Call this article to the attention of your 
class. Your students may want to start 
their own project for this worth-while 
cause. 


CAREER GUIDANCE (p. 22) 

General Electric concludes its pro- 
vocative message to youth on why it 
pays to succeed in high school if you 
want to be a success in college and in 
later business life. See lesson plan on 
page 10-T in this issue. 





Answers to Workbook p. 24 

I. Cartoon: 1-Uncle Sam, Khrushchev, 
Bulganin; 2-communism; 3-Middle East 
and Far East; 4-danger of sacrificing free- 
dom for material goods. 

Il. Who Am I?: Peter the Great; 
las II; Lenin; Stalin. 

Ill. Geography: 1-Asia; 2-T; 3-T; 4- 
Moscow; 5-lower; 6-T; 7-disadvantage; 8- 
Black; 9-Red China; 10-T. 

IV. Which Is It?: 1-b; 


Nicho- 


2-c; 8-a. 


Answers to crossword puzzle, p. 29 
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Teleguide 
The Great War 


By MYLES M. PLATT 


RANDFATHER veterans today speak 

of “the great war” with nostalgia. 
Historians insist that World War I was 
the inevitable tragedy of a nationalistic 
race for power. Psychologists commonly 
say that violence is part of the fabric 
of the human personality. Yet those 
who were responsible for the war re- 
marked that no leader of any participat- 
ing nation “wanted war.” Albert Ballin, 
German ship builder, described those 
four years of death and destruction as 
the silliest of all wars.” On Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, 8:00 to 9:00 p.m., EDT, NBC’s 
Project 20 will continue its remarkable 
documentary analysis of our era with a 
study of World War I. Its theme, as 
Quincy Howe has said, is “a war that 
statesmen did not know how to prevent 
and generals did not know how to 
fight.” 

The futility of war is part of our 
modern mythology, yet some wars have 
accomplished things more thoroughly 
and more quickly than could have been 
done any other way. For example, the 
Revolution gave us _ independence. 
World War II stopped the madman in 
the only way he could have been 
stoppe d. The Korean War (which many 
still like to refer to as a “conflict”) 
served notice on the Communist coun- 
tries that the West would not tolerate 
Soviet imperialism. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


\ round-table discussion of the ugly 
reality that wars can be necessary in 
the defense or pursuit of higher ideals 
will prepare students for the complexity 
of power conflicts as represented in 
World War I. 

Since every student has his own kind 
of awareness, the most effective teach- 
ing approach might be to reach students 
hrough their special interests. At least 
hree categories of interest are discern- 
ivle: technology, art, and ideology, 
probably in ascending order of com- 
plexity 

For slow students, the technology of 
war might be their best point of depar- 
ture for an understanding of what war 


Myles M. Platt teaches social studies 
at Redford H. §., Detroit, Mich. 


International News photo 


WORLD WAR |: The Kaiser decorates one of his soldiers. 


involves. Models of the Spad, Fokker, 
and Bristol aircraft could be made and 
compared with World War II bombers 
and modern jet fighters. How have in- 
creased speeds and fire-power changed 
the tactics and strategy of warfare since 
World War I? It’s but a short step from 
this question to an understanding of the 
pervasive atomic fear that separates con- 
temporary mood from the sometimes 
carefree doughboys “going over there” 
a.short generation ago. Similar class 
displays and comparisons could be made 
for the submarine and tank. With a 
little Socratic questioning, the boy who 
is good with his hands can be persuaded 
to sharpen his mind. 

More advanced students may find in- 
terest in the artistic record of World 
War I. Discuss that war’s poets—Alan 
Seager, Joyce Kilmer, Rupert Brooke. 
The songs of the war will touch the 
emotions of your students, providing 
them with a human reason for exploring 
the meaning of the war. Duplicate lyrics 
of My Buddy, Till We Meet Again, 
Keep the Home Fires Burning, Over 
There, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary, 
and There’s a Long, Long Trail Awind- 
ing, and Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in 
the Morning. Compare these with World 
War II songs. Does the comparison re- 
veal a change in the national temper? 
And how do these songs compare with 
songs of the Civil War and songs of the 
War of 1812 (available on Folkways 
Records) ? 

For your best students, ideas can be 
the catalyst for a mature understanding 
of the World War I era. Have them 


help 
the realities of war. 


Grim let of trench soldiers will 


students grasp 


discuss Wilson’s Fourteen Points and 
compare them with the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Atlantic Charter. What con- 
clusions can be drawn about America’s 
war aims and territorial ambitions? 
What was the logic developed by the 
Allies and the Central Powers over such 
questions as, l. unrestricted submarine 
warfare; 2. blockading the British; 3. the 
disregard of neutral rights? 

Before the telecast, have a committee 
of students consult at least two text- 
books and compile a list of the major 
aspects of World War IL. Assign this 
group to view the telecast with the list 
before them and be prepared to report 
to the class how major events in the 
TV show compared with those on their 
list. What did the TV program leave 
out? What might have been treated 
more fully? Because television is essen- 
tially a picture medium, what kinds of 
events is it unable to present adequate- 
ly? What kinds of events can it present 
better than a textbook? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


Develop a class unit on propaganda, 
using the opaque projector. Invaluable 
for this are War Posters Issued by Bel- 
ligerent and Neutral Nations, 1914-19, 
and J. M. Read’s Atrocity Propaganda, 
1914-19. 

Discuss the Geneva Convention of 
1932 which outlawed certain war prac- 
tices; for example, the use of the dum- 
dum bullet, saw-toothed bayonet, and 
poison gas. What are the reasons for 
inventing such instruments of war? 

Discuss the role of war slogans; for 
example, Petain: “They shall not pass.” 
Von Hindenburg: “The Americans un- 
derstood war.” Woodrow Wilson: “A 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Why are such terse, memorable 
statements important? Find more recent 
examples. 

Assign reports on the following inci- 
dents in the great war: What happened 
to Gavrilo Princip, the assassin of Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand? What other 
role does Petain, the hero of Verdun, 
play in world history? How were the 
taxis of Paris mobilized as troop trans- 
ports? Why and where was Rasputin’s 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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Man and Superman 


By HENRY B. MALONEY 


HEN NBC-TV te Georgs 

Bernard Shaw’s Man and 
man on Nov. 25, 9:00 to 10:30 p.m 
EST, viewers will be seeing part of a 
famous duet. The play embraces the 
dramatic segment known as Don Juan 
in Hell, which a Paul Gregory reading 
troupe brought successfully to Broad- 
way a few years ago. Because the Don 
Juan sequence is long and only remote 
ly related to the action of Man and 
Superman, it is seldom presented with 
the play although it comprises most of 
Act III. 

Man and Superman reduces basically 
to a girl-gets-boy kind of farce. Maurice 
Evans is to play the part of Jack 
Tanner, a descendant of Don Juan. Jack 
suddenly discovers that he has been 
made a guardian. His charge is Ann 
Whitefield, the foster sister of his friend 
Octavius. Octavius is in love with Ann 
and hopes to marry her, but she is just 
toying with Octavius. Actually she has 
her cap set for Jack, who is a great 
theorist about woman's role in the 
scheme of things. He realizes that Ann 
is about to “trap” some man, but he 
can’t translate his theory to the real life 
situation and see that he is Ann’s prey 
When Jack’s chauffeur-mechanic reveals 
to Jack that he is the one, Jack flees the 
country. Ann follows. politely jilting 


Super 


Henry B. Maloney teaches English 
at Cooley H. S., Detroit 


Jack Tanner (Maurice Evans) reads from 
Revolutionist’s Handbook in Shaw play. 


Octavius, and moves in on Jack, who 
comes to realize the futility of his at- 
tempted escape. He succumbs to her 
guile. 

There are many starting points for 
provoking classroom interest in Man 
and Superman. One would be through 
Ann, whom Shaw deemed a kind of 
“Everywoman.” A student could report 
on Everyman and others could express 
qualities that they would expect of an 
Everywoman. Another approach would 
be through Don Juan. How do the male 
members of your class react to a Don 
Juan who rejected women? This is the 
Shavian twist, for Jack Tanner, the de- 
scendant of Don Juan, does just that. 
Shaw considers him a Don Juan in the 
sense that he defies fate. A valuable 
introductory lesson could also be start- 
ed by listing the names of the important 
characters on the board and assigning 
different students to read sections of 
the play in which the character is intro- 
duced. Each student could then explain 
his character to the class. Shaw is sel- 
dom sparse with words when introduc- 
ing a character. 

Once beyond the introductory stage, 
what does Shaw have to offer high 
school students in Man and Superman? 
His provocative thesis that the world 
belongs to the one who defies conven- 
tionality is evident in the play. The 
most interesting male characters are 
those who are not bound by the dic- 
tates of appropriateness. Ann succeeds 
in “capturing” Jack once she outwardly 
defies the conventions that she has in- 
wardly flouted all along. 

Let someone in the class give a re- 
port on Shaw showing how through 
most of his life he became a symbol 
of rebellion against traditional ideas. 

Conforming to the mores is a signifi- 
cant problem with teen-agers who want 
to belong, yet who want to be different 
as well. Sometimes they their 
problem by becoming a clique, a group 
which defies the conventions of society, 
but whose members act alike. Are the 
members of motorcycle clubs or groups 
of boys who use Hollywood mufflers 
the individualists they sometimes think 
they are? 

Advanced classes might go into 
Shaw’s thesis in Man and Superman 
that Everywoman’s urge to be a mother 
is thwarted by the artist, since the artist’s 


solv e 


compulsion to create sometimes keeps 
him from settling down to a domestic 
life. If the artist succumbs to Every- 
woman he is cut off from the so-called 
Life Force which ultimately would 
evolve a Superman from the race of 
men (the Nietzschean Superman would 
be to man as man is to the ape). Jack 
Tanner finally recognizes that Ann can- 
not marry the artist Octavius because 
this would block nature’s design, or the 
Life Force. 

Fifty years after Man and Superman 
was written our industrial society has 
produced causes of familiar discord 
through non-artistic channels. High- 
powered executives are pictured in cur- 
rent literature and motion pictures as 
men who have married their work to 
“get to the top” and in so doing have 
virtually lost sight of their families. A 
panel discussion (boys versus girls, per- 
haps) on the amount of time a family 
man should devote to his job will make 
teen-agers aware that such a problem 
exists before they must attempt to solve 
it for themselves. Career women fre- 
quently remain single. Should a career 
man do the same? 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


1. How is the viewer's 
aroused in Jack Tanner? 

2. Why, exactly, does Jack Tanner 
object to being named Ann’s guardian? 

3. What is the origin of “Ricki-Ticki- 
Tavy” which Ann uses as a nickname 
for Octavius? 

4. What caused the rift between 
Ann and Jack during their school days? 

5. What class does Henry Straker 
represent? 

6. Shaw gives as a stage direction 
for one of Octavius’s speeches, “Dithy- 
rambically.” What does it mean? And 
why is the word appropriate? 

7. How does Ann “use” her father’s 
death? 

8. In what way does Jack bring 
about his own downfall? 

9. What makes the elder Hector 
Malone change his mind about Violet? 

10. Why does Ann’s mother urge 
Jack to marry Ann? 

11. How do you learn that Ann had 
been planning on “trapping” Jack for 
some time? 

12. Shaw actually wrote a revolution- 
ist’s pamphlet signed “by Jack Tanner.” 
What advantages would this have over 
signing his own name to it? 

13. What characters in the play seem 
rather like caricatures? 

14. Who is the hero, Jack Tanner or 
Ann Whitefield? On what do you base 
your judgment? 

15. Do you think that Shaw’s plays, 
depending as they do on sharp-witted 
dialogue, might be more suited to radio 
than either television or the legitimate 
stage? Explain.e 


interest 





OMNIBUS: Easy as ABC 


An_ exclusive 


interview with Producer 


Robert Saudek: Enlightenment through TV 
By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


OR four seasons the Ford Founda- 

tion’s Omnibus has attracted Sunday 
afternoon viewers with the excitement 
of mature entertainment imaginatively 
and artistically presented. Beginning 
October 7, Omnibus moves to ABC- 
TV (9:00-10:30 p.m. EDT). The sig- 
nificance of this time change may not 
be apparent to most viewers, but it 
poses a ticklish question: In view of 
the competition of “popular” programs, 
will Omnibus have the courage to con- 
tinue experimenting? Robert Saudek, 
director of the Radio-TV Workshop 
producing the program, answers this 
and other questions of interest to 
teachers in the following interview. 


Q: In your struggle to win evening 
viewers, will you have to compromise 
your traditionally high standards? 

A: I wouldn’t change one iota of 
those programs which we have been 
proudest of. We do know, however, 
that at night every minute counts— 
and we are going to try to make our 
entire 90 minutes just as attractive as 
our high points have been in past pro- 
wouldn’t sacrifice stand- 

sake of the broadcast 


grams. Wé 
ards for the 
schedule. 


Q: Do future Omnibus programs call 
for more shows that supplement the 
school curriculum? For example, hav- 
ing the Pulitzer Prize-winning _his- 
torian Richard Hofstadter edit a series 
on the American Constitution? 

A: We have our hearts set on sev- 
eral things which should interest 
teachers. We want to do a three-part 
series on the American Government, 
live from Washington. Joseph Welch 
would be our guide for this series; 
we are asking Richard Hofstadter to 
work on this one too. We have a biog- 
raphy of Amelia Earhart planned and 
we would like Julie Harris for the 
lead. 

And finally, after a year and a half 
of heartbreaking search for the right 
format, we are ready to present the 
“Battle of Gettysburg” in January. 
Bruce Catton has worked closely with 
us on it. It might be interesting to 
say a few words about how we finally 
decided to present this battle, because 
it points up the difference between the 
history classroom’s approach, and ours, 
to the same facts. We couldn’t do it 
as we did the series on the John Adams 
family because of the lack of precise 
documentation, so we looked for a dra- 


matic format. Now in a textbook you 
usually find a two-dimensional over-all 
survey of the entire three days, with 
a complete discussion of what caused 
the battle and its effects. TV has to 
select. We could use a docurnentary, a 
biographical or a dramatic approach. 
But we elected to do it as a play, as 
a tragedy. We reduced our canvas to 
the most important characters during 
nine hours of the second day of battle. 
This eliminates the denouement of the 
battle—Pickett’s Charge—but we were 
after the cause of the defeat and we 
found that our focus was General Lee 
and a few of his associates. By drasti- 
cally selecting the material we can 
capture the human importance of the 
battle. Now is this better than the 
classroom version? Of course not, 
We're each after different things: 
teachers give the students a clear, 
logical overview; we focus on the heart 
of the tragedy and touch an audience, 
we hope, in their deepest emotions. 
The two approaches complement each 
other. 


Q: Do you plan more shows that 
point the way for curriculum develop- 
ment by introducing students to con- 
temporary art forms? For example, the 
Leonard Bernstein program on jazz? 

A: Yes, you may expect many more 
programs that deal with creative con- 
temporary art. Our opening show this 
year [Oct. 7] is Leonard Bernstein’s 
explanation of musical comedy. One of 
the wonders of TV is that it can take 
an articulate man like Bernstein, un- 
known to all but a special few on the 
frontiers of culture, and make him 
known to every household in the coun- 


try. 


Q: What approach should teachers 
use when they assign “Omnibus”? 

A: I'm inclined to think that class- 
room discussion ought to follow rather 
than precede the telecast. In some 
cases, say when a high school litera- 
ture class is to see a play like Hamlet, 
discussion before the program is es- 
sential. But I’ve found with my own 
children that it’s best to let them estab- 
lish the level of discussion and then 
proceed from what they do “get” and 
answer spontaneous questions they have. 


Q: What can the schools do to em- 
phasize TV’s new creative talent? 

A: Well, first of all, students should 
learn not to expect first-rate art all 


Producer Robert Saudek 
“We're after different things . . . 


the time even from top people. The 
best are lucky when they can have a 
.300 batting average. In other words, 
they should learn to recognize a good 
performance or play on its own merits, 
not just because it’s by a contemporary 
“Shakespeare.” All important things in 
the arts start with a small audience of 
perceptive people alert to the culture. 
TV can bring creative leaders to a mass 
audience; and teachers can help TV 
in this important development. 


Q: How can the schools give to the 
next generation of TV talent an urge 
to be creative and experimental in this 
new medium? 

A: Snobbism toward the popular 
arts is deplorable yet in some cases 
understandable. How much of a mar- 
ket is there, after all, for writers with 
high standards just out of school? A 
few giants like James Agee can be 
creative and successful in both the 
elite and popular arts. It’s important 
to encourage young people to want to 
create for the popular media but you 
can’t force-feed culture. It’s a question 
of slow growth. 

Gradually there will be a place on 
the networks for several programs like 
Omnibus, but they will have to be 
imaginative ones. You can't be solemn 
about culture and succeed. For exam- 
ple, people have suggested we do a 
tour of the Metropolitan Museum. 
There’s no color to a_ stereotyped 
idea like that. We've got to have better 
ideas for cultural programs than a dis- 
cussion of Oedipus Rex by a professor 
of Greek. That is reserved to the class- 
room, and does not take advantage of 
television’s magic.¢ 





Our Supermarket Culture 


Excerpts from Erik Barnouw’s Theory of Mass Communication 


Erik Barnouw, trained as a_ pract 
tioner in commercial! | isting and 
now in the Department of Dramatic 
Arts at Columbia University, has the 
perfect background to interpret 
communication for educators. Teachers 
who are concerned about the impact of 
the mass media on our culture will find 
Mr. Barnouw’s new book an exception- 
ally rewarding reading experience. 

Among his persuasive principles are 
these: Specialized mass communication 
focused for a homogeneous audience is 
relatively easy; but it is not as impor- 
tant as the more exacting task of build 
ing bridges to the large, unfocused audi- 
ences of commercial entertainment. 

Entertainment, incidentally, is not a 
dirty word in Barnouw’s lexicon. Rather, 
he insists, those with important ideas 
must learn to tap the deep wellsprings 
of human emotion that have made 
popular fare successful. He _ believes, 
and shows through excellent anecdotes 
from the history of mass communica- 
tion, that substantial ideas are no bar 
to large-scale success, and triviality is 
no guarantee of Barnouw s 
great strength lies in his « 
of sharply drawn examples to illustrat 
his general principles. It is his own way 


mass 


success 


onsistent use 





> Over television, quietly and _ infor- 
mally, great men of the age have talked 
to us. A Robert Frost or a Frank Lloyd 
Wright tells about his life and work. 
There is astonishing intimacy. Through- 
out the great man’s life, few human 
beings have looked on his face so long 
and closely as does the television viewer 
during such a program. Here intimacy 
and simplicity help give narration the 
most dramatic impact it can achieve. 


* John Peter Zenger, in addition to pub- 
lishing his paper, was its writer, editor, 
printer, business manager, and distribu- 
tor. Think of the tangle of organizations 
that have replaced this one man, and 
the interrelationships and pressures they 
involve! We mean relationships with 
trade associations, codes, unions, guilds 
advertisers, advertising agencies, inves- 
tors, supply sources, news sources, syn- 
dicates, pressure groups. 

If a modern publisher likes to iden- 
tify himself with John Peter Zenger, 
the impulse may involve nostalgia for 
a simpler world in which the censor was 
one clearly identifiable villain, a Royal 


Erik Barnouw’s book, Theory of Mass Communication 


Erik Barnouw 


of proving that dramatization more 
effectively engages the deepest motives 
of the mass audience than does simple 
narration. Finally, Barnouw places mass 
communication in lucid historical per- 
spective: Without the mass media we 
could not have the mass production and 
distribution of goods that characterize 
our era. 





Governor at whom one might shake a 
fist, and not countless small restraints 
from hundreds of sources. 


> The censor’s impulse is to combat evil 
by tipping the scales against it in story 
and drama. He says to the producer: 
“Don’t let Cain kill Abel—just have 
him hurt him a little.” Or: “Don't let 
Eve eat the apple—at least let her do it 
off the screen.” 

This may be a normal, ethical im- 
pulse. But it may also misinterpret the 
role of communication. Banning evil 
example from film does not ban it from 
life. It may not strengthen our power 
to cope with it. It may have the oppo- 
site effect. 

Code rules multiply, but they do not 
produce morality. They do not stop 
vulgarity. Trying to banish forbidden 
impulses, censors may only change the 
disguises in which they appear. They 
ban passionate love-making, and exces- 
sive violence takes its place. 


world is 
con- 


mass-communication 
Producers are 


> This 
interdependent. 


Copyright € 


stantly aware of their dependence on 
sponsors and distributors; distributors, 
of their dependence on producers and 
outlets; outlets, of their dependence on 
distributors and public. All are depend- 
ent on each other. Together they form 
a complex organism full of pressure 
points — pressure points for restraints 
and persuasions. 


>» Compared to the complexity of film 
and television, radio is simple. The mind 
does it. 

This has given radio special appeal 
to various groups. To poets, for exam- 
ple. Archibald MacLeish wrote: “...the 
technique of radio, the ordinary, com- 
mercial technique, has developed tools 
which could not have been more per- 
fectly adapted to the poet's uses had he 
devised them himself....The announcer 
is the most useful dramatic personage 
since the Greek chorus.” 


> On the whole, animation means large 
expense. Yet it is a constantly growing 
industry, important in entertainment, 
promotion, education, propaganda. It 
has made itself felt in political cam- 
paigns, labor relations, religion. What 
ure the secrets of its strength? 

Even at its lowest level, it has unique 
advantages. Precisely because it often 
deals with bizarre, unreal creatures, al- 
most seeming to rule out identification, 
the animated film can appeal blatantly 
to hidden obsessions. 

We have seen that animated figures 
can be, without moral censure, famboy- 
antly lawless. They are also omnipotent, 
exempt frgm all limitations of the physi- 
cal world. They are secure: Trap doors 
open for them but these creatures are 
indestructible. They go their unfrus- 
trated way and nothing can stop them. 
Beneath the affable disguises, emotional 
identification is powerfully at work. 


> It will be clear that press associations 
and syndicates have changed the nature 
of the average newspaper. Just as a 
supermarket may be locally owned, yet 
stock its shelves with standard products, 
so a locally owned newspaper may stock 
its pages with a mass-produced abun- 
dance of standard items. 

The supermarket still buys strawber- 
ries and lettuce from local farmers, and 
performs other local services. These 
services are highly important, giving 
the store its best chance to develop 
individuality. 

Just so the newspaper, served by 
associations and syndicates, has a local- 
service opportunity. Its long-term hope 
may lie in seizing this opportunity. Yet 
the standardized, mass-produced serv- 
ices provide economic backbone.¢ 


1956 by Erik Barnouw), 


is to be published this month by Rinehart & Company for $4.50. 





LIVING ROOM ONLY... 


L. R.O.... the best seat in the house. It’s yours when 
you watch the STEEL HOUR, with its widely acclaimed 
show—live from New York. 





Live is an important word. For there is nothing like 
living theatre—for enjoyment and education. What 
better way to introduce pupils to the legitimate stage? 
What better way to train more advanced students? 
What better way to watch the show than at your 
leisure in your own home? 


Pick your seats, check your local paper for time 

and station and then sit back for some of the most 
engrossing entertainment of the season. For example— 
there’s a rare treat in store for you and your pupils 

on November 21, when the STEEL HOUR proudly 
presents “Tom Sawyer,” a musical based on the work 
of the immortal Samuel Clemens. Don’t miss it. The 
STEEL HOUR—TV’s finest hour of drama, with 

the theatre’s top stars. 


Alternate Wednesdays + CBS Television 


U.S. STEEL HOUR 
produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


JACKIE COOPER and GRACIE FIELDS in ‘“‘The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” which will be repeated by demand. 


IMOGENE COCA drew raves as a comedienne 
with a not-so-funny private life in ‘‘Funny Heart.” 


ETHEL MERMAN played one of her rare and 
wonderful dramatic roles, ‘‘Honest in the Rain.” 





Teachers ! 
Here's your FREE | 
“Textbook” fora | 
Good Grooming | 

Course ! 


yts yours for the asking! This 
authoritative new booklet helps you 
teach your students the importance of 
good grooming. It’s done in entertain- 
ing comic-strip style and teaches boys 
an earnest lesson— that good groom- 
ing habits are essential to success. 


DEVELOPED BY TEACHERS 


This booklet was produced by 
Pictorial Media Inc., with the as- 
sistance of practicing teachers, and 
has been tested with excellent results 
in hundreds of classrooms. In story 
form, it demonstrates to boys from 12 
to 17 the social advantages of good 
ooming habits such as neatness in 
ress, hair, dental care, bathing, etc. 
TEACHER'S AID 
ener, J. Heaphy, B.S., M.S. Curricu- 
um Coordinator, Board of Education 
of New York City, has written a bro- 
chure of suggestions for teachers to 
accompany this booklet. Mail coupon 
below and we'll send you a supply of 
booklets plus a copy of the brochure 
for teacher’s use. It’s FREE, a public 
service of the Wildroot Company. 


Get your free 
copies today! 
Mail this 


coupon! 








The Wildroot Company, Dept. T3 
1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 


Please send me the grooming booklet 
“Turnabout” for__students and copies 
of James Heaphy’s — Guide. I plan to 
use them for grade(s) 

Name 

Address. 

City 

I] teach (name of course) — 























TV Literature 


English teachers, 
who have found an 


i exciting challenge 
p 7 = in the new drama 
reLevisiom form which televi- 
sion has given us, 
will weleome Gore 
Vidal’s collection 
entitled Best Tele- 
vision Plays. The 
plays appear in a 
new paper-bound 
book (Ballantine, 
35¢) which is a No- 

Scholastic’s Teen 


GORe vipat 





vember selection of 
Age Book Club. 
Five of the eight plays are first rate. 
In The Mother, Paddy (Marty) Chayef- 
sky uses his realistic dialogue and keen 
character delineation to sketch an aged 
woman who wants to work but cannot 
find a job. Reginald Rose’s Thunder on 
Sycamore Street powerfully studies a 
“good” neighborhood’s reaction to an 


ex-convict’s moving in among them. It 
is unique in that each of the three acts 
covers events which are going on at the 
same time. 

Man on the Mountaintop, by Robert 
Alan Aurthur, portrays the problems of 
a child prodigy grown up. It is the pa- 
thetic picture of a young man with a 
remarkably absorbent mind who was 
fed reams of information by his father 
much in the way one feeds a calculating 
machine. Gore Vidal’s Visit to a Small 
Planet deals in a whimsical yet serious 
way with some of the idiosyncrasies of 
us earthlings. Rod Serling’s The Strike 
is a provocative analysis of a combat 
officer’s dilemma when he must sacrifice 
a patrol to save a larger group of men. 
These plays will provide the student 
with a chance to discuss and analyze 
problems of contemporary civilization in 
a literary context. 

—Henry B, MALoney 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 





‘ 
Travel Tips gang 


EASTERN AIRLINES has been giv- 
ing teachers some interesting new les- 
sons in portable classrooms up in the 
wild blue yonder. 

Through Eastern’s “edu: 
program, more than 58,000 teachers and 
administrators have been given sample 
rides on the airline’s planes within the 
last two years. About 70 per cent of 
them had never flown before. Along 
with a free half-hour ride over their 
home town, the teachers get a short talk 
on aviation—and, almost always, a newly 
enthusiastic attitude toward the air age. 
Eastern is one of the airlines to 
tackle “air age education” on a nation- 
wide basis, and the airlift is paying off 
handsomely in good will. 

Eastern’s program is planned in terms 
of areas. To see the airlift in operation 
for 1,200 teachers, I went to Baltimore 
last May and found two of the airline’s 
“Silver Falcons” loading and unloading, 
taking off and landing, all day long with 
dizzying efficiency. 

Enthusiasm ran “sky-high” among 
disembarking educators. Typical of the 
comments was that of Miss Margaret 
Groth, who teaches English at Balti- 
more’s Polytechnic High: “It’s a won- 
derful thing, especially for those who 
have never flown before. Why, we're 





ators’ airlift” 


first 


Gunn Teal 


Teachers and school principals in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, flight guests of Eastern Airlines. 


just beginning to realize how much air 
transportation has changed our way of 
life!” 

Flying weather isn’t always so balmy 
as that May Saturday in Baltimore. But 
in two years of flight Eastern has had 
to cancel only one day of airlifting. 
One mid-winter day in Louisville, air- 
minded teachers turned out for their 
rides while the thermometer hovered at 
eight above zero. 

How do you go about getting the 
“educators’ airlift”? If Eastern flies into 
your city or a neighboring one, ask your 
superintendent of schools to get in touch 
with the airline’s local representative. 
Eastern lines up the planes, and your 
superintendent lines up the passengers. 
Better put in your bid early. Eastern 
officials estimate that it will take several 
more years of airlifting to reach all the 
cities the airline currently serves. 

—AupDREY NOALL 





THE GREAT WAR 
Continued from page 13-T 


name recently revived? Did the Ger- 
mans have a “moral right” to sink the 
Lusitania? 

Write to the American Legion for 
their information on why Sergeant York 
should never have been given the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Present the 
issue as a student “trial by jury” with 
student prosecution and defense repre- 
sentatives. 

Ask some students to give five-minute 
biographies on John Pershing, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, Field Marshal Foch, Ed- 
ward M. House, Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, Marshal Petain, Marshal 
Joffre, General von Ludendorff, the 
Crown Prince of Germany, Leon Trot- 
sky, Nikolai Lenin, Czar Nicholas II. 

World War I was characterized from 
1915 to 1918 on the western front as 
trench warfare. Have a panel of stu- 
dents present the everyday life of the 
trench soldier, what he ate, where he 
slept, the effects of mud, rain, and cold. 
Was the Korean War soldier's lot essen- 
tially different? 

After your class has watched The 
Great War, and has discussed it, write 
a letter to NBC evaluating the program 
(address: Henry Salomon, Documen- 
tary Unit, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City). 








Spoken Arts, a new series of records 
by Westminster, promises useful class- 
room material for teachers of English, 
history, foreign languages, and music. 
The recordings are grouped into six 
classifications. Five seem appropriate for 
high school students. The Great Artists 
Series, which so far leans heavily to- 
ward members of the Old Vie and Ab- 
bey Players, offers readings in various 
forms of literature. The Distinguished 
Playwrights Series presents some noted 
American dramatists reading selections 
from their own plays. Frank Baxter 
(U. S. C.), Preston Slosson (Michigan), 


Jacques Barzun (Columbia), and others 


deliver lectures in the Distinguished 
Teachers Series. The Golden Treasury 
of Verse Series contains poetry readings 
in French and German as well as some 
from various cultures in the English 
speaking world. The Distinguished 
Composers Series is just getting started, 
with Marc Blitzstein commenting on 
theatre music. A sixth group, An Infor- 
mal Hour with (Perelman, Priestley, 
J. Frank Dobie), is less suited to class- 
room use than to the living room when 
conversation or a cathode tube fails. 


19-T 


Two records in the Distinguished 
Teacher Series provide sharp contrasts. 
Preston Slosson, a history professor who 
conducted radio newscasts during World 
War II, gives his talk on “The Uses of 
History” and “Our Heritage of History” 
in a twangy, dry voice. On the other 
hand, Professor Baxter, who has won 
several awards for his Shakespeare lec- 
tures on television, speaks about “The 
Nature of Poetry” in a personable, well- 
modulated tone which is often dra- 
matic. In theme also, Professor Slosson’s 
cosmic view of history is in contrast to 
Professor Baxter's willingness to wall up 
poetry in a pre-1900 setting. 


From Crusade to Atom Bombs 


Not many history teachers, probably, 
are able to tie up causae causarum to 
the point where the failure of the Cru- 
sades is linked to the atom bomb. But 
the pattern becomes quite interesting as 
Professor Slosson weaves it. His sound 
reasons for studying history certainly 
will be of interest to the high school 
junior or senior who finds history courses 
unfruitful. He frankly states that his- 
torians do not always reach the same 
conclusion. History teachers should find 
this lecture a good springboard lesson 
for upper classes. 

—Henry B. MALoney 
English Department 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 





HERE'S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


how to make GOod tape 
recordings 


pee completely new handbook of tape record- 
ing contains up-to-the-minute information of 
interest and real practical value to every tape 
recordist. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and diagrams prepared especially for this 
book, it contains 150 pages of valuable informa- 
tion on all phases of modern tape recording. The 
author, Mr. C. J. LeBel, is one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on sound recording. 


“How to Make Good Tape Recordings” can be 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


tn Hollywood: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. @ In Chicago: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave. 


read and easily understood from cover to cover 
by even the most inexperienced of home record- 
ists. Yet it contains such a wealth of practical 
information that it will be a valuable aid to pro- 
fessional tape recordists as well. 


Available in deluxe cloth-bound edition at 
$2.50, or economy paper-bound edition at $1.50. 
Get a copy from your Audiotape distributor or 
send check or money order direct to Audio 
Devices, Inc., with the coupon below. 


THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
OF TAPE RECORDING 
by C. J. LeBel, 

Vice Pres., Audio Devices, Inc. 





O Check for $ 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


for which please send me, 





Enclosed is } Money Order 


paper-bound copies at $1.50 each 


Name 


postpaid, “How To Make Good Tape Recordings” as follows: 


cloth-bound copies at $2.50 each 
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SAFETY 
POSTERS 


without charge 


format 
Motors’ 


RAMATIC 
makes General 


new 


popular safe driving mes- 

sages even more suitable for 

posting. 

Latest in the series is “Day or 

Night, Drive Right.” Look 

for it in SCHOLASTIC and ad 
dress your 
request for 


reprints to: 


GENERAL Motors 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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from Shakespeare, by Mat 
(World Publishing Co. 
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* 
AKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Luda 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
tion Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
C ation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Wew York 20, N. Y. 
i i A i i a a a ee a 


for her earlier book for young people, 
| An Introduction to Shakespeare. Miss 
| Chute firmly believes that students can 
be led to read Shakespeare with under- 
standing and pleasure as well as with 
reverence and respect. Her book will do 
much to further this belief among junior 
and senior high school students. As she 
re-tells 36 plays (she does not merely 
summarize ), she characterizes and clari- 
fies the often lengthy and confusing 
dramatis personae. As You Like It, we 
learn, “belongs to a long literary tradi- 
tion of escape from city life,” while 
Hamlet “is not only the most brilliant 
of the tragedies but one of the saddest, 
since the hero is not destroyed by any 
evil in his nature but by a kind of mis- 
placed good.” A must for high schoo] 
libraries. One could only wish that Miss 
Chute’s informative introduction had 
been extended 





—AUDREY Hopcrins 
Urbana, Il. 


Civil Liberties in the United States, 
by Robert E. Cushman (Cornell Univ. 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., $2.85), is a com- 
pact review of civil liberties by an out- 
standing authority on the subject. It was 
prepared by Cornell Univ.’s Prof. Cush- 
man at the request of The Fund for the 
Republic. Civil liberties clarified in this 
study include freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, petition, academic freedom, 
religion, security of person, national se- 
curity, and racial discrimination. Cush- 
man summarizes principal developments 
since 1945 and discusses current prob- 
lems. Excellent introduction to civil 
liberties and a useful reference work 
for all who have been following de- 
velopments in this area of our demo- 
cratic life. 








—Howarp L. Hurwirz 
Jamaica High School 
Queens, N. Y 


Survival in the Sky, by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow, $3.75). Climb into 
the cockpit of a sleek Douglas F4D Sky- 
ray. Hook on your safety belt and 
shoulder harness. Check your instrument 
panel and brace yourself. For here is as 
exciting a trip as you can imagine. 
Coombs discusses how the body and 
mind react to high speed and high alti- 
tude flight. Rocket experiments, equip- 
ment, the thermal barrier, mechanical 
hands, eyes, and ears, and G-loads are 
| described for today’s young jet age fan. 
The book will appeal to a host of air- 











minded boys who may te allergic to 
other types of reading. 
—Ricuarp |. HURLEY 
The Catholic Univ of America 


Lost in the Barrens, by Farley Mowat 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.00), is set 
in the Barrenlands, the rugged Arctic 
Region beyond the timberline in north- 
ern Canada. The author himself has ex- 
plored the area widely, so the novel has 
an authentic flavor. 

Junior high school readers, particu- 
larly those who love the outdoors, 
should find much to their liking here, 
for this is a book of many facets. 

There is, first of all, the simple but 
stirring plot: two boys go on a caribou 
hunt, get lost, then with grit and in- 
genuity fight their way back to civil- 
ization and home. 

There are, too, revealing glimpses of 
the Cree and Chipewayan Indians and 
the Eskimos, all struggling to survive in 
the face of a remorseless Nature. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the book's 
wealth of Arctic lore; informative tid- 
bits range from an explanation of how 
eskers are formed to a fascinating de- 
scription of the migratory habits of 
caribou herds. 

—Tuomas G. Bruni 
So. Mountain Jr. H. S. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Reading in Child Development, by 
William Burton, Clara Belle Baker, and 
Grace K. Kemp (Bobbs-Merrill, $7.47). 
Book covers many phases of reading in- 
struction: reading readiness, silent and 
oral reading, vocabulary building, free 
reading, comprehension, phonetics, eval- 
uation, basic reading materials. Frequent 
references to specific school and class- 
room practices. 

—Harpy R. Fincnu 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book” 


Dept. ST-4 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
iN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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For Free "Trial outfit of Feature boxes 
on approval, FREE 48-page Catalog. 

New England Art Publishers 
Werth Ablagtes 1062, Mass 1062, Mess. 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. ¥.—One of the nation’s largest book pub- 
lishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. If your 
work is ready for publication, send for booklet No, 17— 
it's free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1. 





Films and 





Kilmstrips 


SCIENCE: A Day at the Zoo—6 
films, 10 mins, ea. Filmed with tech- 
nical advice of London Zoological So- 
Each one goes to different part 
of the zoo, notes animal habits, pe- 
culiarities. On the Terrace—tortoise, 
giraffe, hippo, polar bear, sea lion. 
Bird Life toucan, ostrich, 
pelican, penguin. Tea Time—flamin- 
goes, chimpanzee tea party. Side Walks 

camel, llama, kinkajou, armadillo, 
some reptiles. Under Water—fish, tur- 
tles, sea horses. Main Avenue—bears, 
tigers, lions. (U. El. and Jr. H.) Nu-Art 
Films, 247 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. 


ciety 


includes 


ENGLISH: Junior High School 
Graded Word Phrases—16 filmstrips, 
50 frs. ea. Teacher’s manual. For read- 
ing, spelling, vocabulary improvement. 
Social Studies Phrases—4 strips; Sci- 
Phrases—4; Health Phrases—2; 
English, Geography, Math Phrases— 
one ea.; 3 on misc. phrases. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago, Ill. 


ence 


THE ARTS: The Mikado—90 mins., 
color. J. Arthur Rank film of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operetta with Kenny 
Baker, Martyn Green and D’Oyly 
Carte Chorus. (U. El. through Ad.) 
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pe 
MATERIALS 


——1. CHARLES BESELER, p. 2-7 
Pamphlet: ‘Turn Teuthiog into Learning’ 


2. BOOK BAZAAR, p. 10-T 
How to Hold a Book Bazaor’’—free in- 


structions 


3. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 20-T 
Brochure: ‘We Can Publish Your Book’ 


4. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 20-T 
Safety Poster: ‘Day or Night, Drive Right” 


5. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, p. 5-T 
Eight Teaching Aids on Coal Information 
on lémm films and filmstrips on the coai 
industry 


6. NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, p. 20-T 
48-page Catalogue 


Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


International Film Classics, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
29. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Medieval His- 
tory Series—4 films, made in France, 
color or b&w: Medieval Knights—22 
mins. Medieval Crusades—27 mins. 
Medieval Manor—2! mins. Medieval 
Guilds—21 mins. (Jr. and Sr. H.) En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Behind the Ticker Tape—21 mins., 
color. Growth of American Stock Ex- 
change from time of old Curb Market; 
place of Exchange in national eco- 
nomic development. (U. El. through 
Sr. H.) Free loan, United World Films, 
Free Film Dept., 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


SAFETY: I'm No Fool with Fire— 
fire safety; 'm No Fool on a Bicycle— 
cycling safety; 8 mins. ea., color. 
Jimminy Crickett is emcee and teacher. 
(U. El and Jr. H.) 16mm Division, 
Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, 
Galif. or, 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
22. 

—VeERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 


___7. PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, p. 17-T 
Television Teaching Aids 


___£8. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 20-T 
Information about guided tour 


_.9. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 7-7 
Information on how to stort a TAB Club; 
also kit of materials and somple 


_._.10. VANTAGE PRESS, p. 20-7 
Free Booklet 


_.1}. WILDROOT COMPANY, p. 18-T 
Grooming booklet, ‘‘Turnabout” fer sty- 
dents; James Heaphy’s Teaching Guide 


See p. 3-T for State Finance Co. coupon. 
Also p. 19-T for Audio Devices, Inc. coupon. 





Name___ 


School__ 


Free Period ¢' 


Homonyms: An atomic scientist went 
away on vacation. In his absence, he 
left this sign on his office door: “Gone 
Fission!” 

To Who It May Concern: Several 
years ago Assemblyman Philip J. 
Schupler (D.) of Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
troduced a bill in the State Legislature 
to correct an error in the title of a 
Surrogate’s Court Act. The title read: 
“Who to be cited thereupon; contents 
of citation.” Schupler’s bill called for 
changing “Who” to “Whom.” 

When the bill was passed, an an- 
noyed Governor commented: “Although 
I am impressed by the laudable erudi- 
tion, the bill . . . represents a waste 
of several hundred dollars in taxpayers’ 
money I am constrained to ap- 
prove it. . . .” However, an irate tax- 
payer pointed out that the Governor 
should not have been impressed or 
constrained, because the original title 
was correct, since “Who” is the subject 
of the elliptical sentence, “Who (are) 
to be cited."—New York Times 


Letters: “The parts of a letter,” 
wrote one of my third-grade boys re- 
cently on a test, are “hello, middle, 
goodbye, stamp.”—Katherine McCaskill. 


186,000 Miles Per Second? Einstein 
once tried to escape from a_ boring 
party when his hostess saw him leav- 
ing. 

“Working on something urgent?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes,” replied Einstein, “very urgent. 
Che speed of flight.” 





Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 














Address 





State 


Zone. 





City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 4, 1956 





“Thanks, Jim. | was wondering how 
1 was going to water mv plants.” 





OMNIBUS 


Sunday, October 7 at a new, more convenient time 
. . - 9:00 to 10:30 pm (EDT) with Alistair Cooke 


OMNIBUS opens its fifth season with composer- 
conductor Leonard Bernstein describing the origins 
and development of American musical comedy, with 
many examples of musical and dramatic structure, 
songs and dances. 


With great plays, science, social studies, history, 
music, sports, world affairs — OMNIBUS teaches 
as it entertains. This season, this ever-engrossing 
program plans to feature: “Oedipus Rex,” starring 
Christopher Plummer * Walter Kerr, drama critic 
and interpreter of the legitimate stage * Agnes 
DeMille, choreographing a modern ballet * Vladimir 
Horowitz, world’s greatest pianist * Joseph N. Welch, 
“television’s own barrister” * the last bullfight of 
the great Spanish torero, Manolete « Bert Lahr in 
great comedy roles by Moliere, Shaw and others 
* the first appearance of Siamese boxers in the 
United States * “Lee at Gettysburg,” an original 
dramatic presentation of this decisive battle. 


The OMNIBUS season is always worth watching on the 


ABC TELEVISION NETWORK 


Produced by the TV-Radio Workshop of The Ford Foundation 














All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


OCTOBER 4 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A Salute to 
“Teen Cooks,” special half-hour segment 
illustrating how “beauty” is nourished 
and nurtured with the right combina- 
tion of good foods. October 16: Donald 
Voorhees brings the Bell Telephone 
Orchestra to Home for a half-hour les- 
son in music; theme will be the compo- 
sition of the orchestra. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Brothers (Pre- 
miere): Gale Gordon and Bob Sweeney 
Star in a situation comedy about two 
brothers who operate a photo studio in 
San Francisco. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Wire Service (Pre- 
miere): “Blood Rock Mine” is a play 


THURSDAY 


about the bitter struggle between two 
prospectors and a treacherous lawyer 
in the hunt for uranium near Greed, 


Colo. This hour-long series draws on the 
experiences of globe-trotting report- 
ers; the stars, on a rotating basis, are 
Dane Clark, George Brent, and Mer- 
cedes McCambridge. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90 (Pre- 
miere): Forbidden Area,” Rod Serling’s 
dramatization of Pat Frank’s new nov- 
el, deals with a top secret Pentagon 
unit, a Russian saboteur in the U. S. 


So) 


Air Force, and the launching of an 
atomic attack on the United States. 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 5 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “Stairway to Heaven” stars David 
Niven, Kim Hunter, Raymond Massey, 
and Roger Livesay in a romance about 
a British airman whose soul is fought 
over by the forces of heaven and earth. 
In reality, the airman is fighting for his 
life on an operating table. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Adventures of 
Jim Bowie: In “Trapline” Jim Bowie 
proves to the Cajun fur trappers of 
Louisiana that they are citizens of a 
free country. A fur company, operating 
under a charter granted before the 
Louisiana Purchase, has convinced the 
trappers that they cannot sell to out- 
siders, especially Americans. When the 

company tries to terrorize the Cajuns 

by killing a trapper who had done busi- 
ness with Jim, Bowie sets out to end 





the reign of terror and superstition by 
establishing principles of American 
freedom and equality among the French- 
men 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Future 
programs useful for creative writing and 
economics classes: Oct. 12—“‘How a 
Writer Prepares a Daytime Serial.” Oct. 
26—*“‘Stockmarket”: the first six trans- 
actions at a typical session of the New 
York Stock Exchange are traced from 
buyer to broker to seller. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “The 
Comeback” is the story of big-leaguer 


Lou Brissie’s courageous return to pro- 
fessional baseball in spite of wounds 


received in World War II. 

».m. (CBS-TV) Dick Powell’s Zane 
Theatre (Premiere): “You Only 
Run Once” is the story of a man false- 
ly accused of horse-stealing and homi- 
> who refused to run from a lynch 


co 
Ww 









Roy Stevens 
Composer Leonard Bernstein 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 6 


11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) Red Goose Kiddie 
Spectacular: A children’s fantasy about 
the “Story Princess” in whose throne 
room Ranger Andy will sing fact-filled 
verse about the animal kingdom and 
Captain Kiddem will spin whoppers to 
stimulate youthful imaginations. Tom 
Lockard, the bass baritone of The Mar- 
iners, appears as Sir Clank, a “Sad 
Sack” knight who sings comic songs. 
Master fencer Rod Colbin pos the 
swashbuckling Black Knight, Sir Snarl. 
Rhoden Streeter, as Master Twylite 
(he’s not yet a full-fledged knight) will 
duel the rancorous Snarl. Other popu- 
lar entertainment figures have been 
chosen to appeal especially to children. 
Arlene Dahl, a major in child psychol- 
ogy from the University of Utah with 
ideas on how to appeal to young fancies, 
will star as the Story Princess. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “Dan 
Tempest,” a notoriously successful pi- 
rate, accepts a pardon by Governor 
Woodes Rogers in spite of the scoffs of 
his peers. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val (new time and day): Michael Red- 
grave stars in “The Captive Heart,” a 
feature film about the monotonous cap- 
tivity of prisoners of war. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
“You're the Top,” a 90-minute tribute 
to Cole Porter, starring Louis Arm- 
strong, Dorothy Dandridge, Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy, Shirley Jones, 
Gordon MacRae, George Sanders, Bing 
Crosby, and Cole Porter himself. This 
program about one of America’s lead- 
ing writers of musical comedy provides 
the English teacher with a natural com- 
panion assignment to Leonard Bern- 
stein’s musical comedy essay on Omni- 
bus tomorrow. See “The Public Arts,” 
Nov. “English Journal.” 
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SUNDAY OCTOBER 7 


10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Wil- 

liam Faulkner’s “As I Lay Dying.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





23-T 


12:00 Noon (CBS-TV) Lets Take a Trip: 
The Long Island Rail Road.” Pud and 
Ginger see how a switching tower 
works and how trains are coupled. They 
also take a spin in a diesel engine. No- 
vember 11—Another visit to the Little 
Orchestra Society. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
Don Goddard and Dr. Howard Rusk re- 
port on the hospital in which the dis- 
abled are hel to help themselves. 
Direct from the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation in New 
York City. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: “Suez,” 

a report on the canal crisis. Cameramen 

will stay in Egypt until a few days be- 

for the broadcast to record last-minute 
developments. Interviews with Nasser: 
leaders of the Western Big Three; the 

President of the Suez Canal Company 

which used to operate the waterway; 

and Col. Mahmoud Yunis, operating 
head of the nationalized canal. Cam- 
eras will also take viewers on a trip 
through the 103-mile waterway to show 
the arduous nature of the passage. Mur- 
row will interview pilots and show 
how they are trained. The relevance 
of the crisis to oil supplies will be 
emphasized. November 4—“Our Atom- 
gon Navy.” 

arm (ABC-TV) Ted Mack and the 

Original Amateur Hour: An all-Irish 
program. Amateur performers of out- 
standing ability have been selected with 
the help of a leading Irish newspaper 
and their local TV stations 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus (Premiere): 

Leonard Bernstein explains musical 

comedy. His premises: Musical comedy 

is unique Americana and the most orig- 
inal art form ever developed here 

European attempts to imitate it have 

failed. He sees a continuum in this 

genre’s development from variety show 
to grand opera. Today’s musical com- 
edy (“South Pacific’ and “My Fair 

Lady”) approaches opera because the 

songs further the plot better than spoken 

dialogue and the orchestra is used as 

a speaking voice in the Wagnerian tra- 

dition. —— in development of 

musical comedy: “The Black Crook,” 

1866; “A Trip to Chinatown,” 1890, the 

first true American musical comedy; 

Victor Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta,” 

“Red Mill,” “Eileen”; Gershwin’s “Of 

Thee I Sing”; “On Your Toes” (the 

(first serious use of dance with George 

Balanchine’s “Slaughter on Tenth Ave- 

nue”): “South Pacific,” an operetta. 

Bernstein sees three periods in the his- 

tory of musical comedy: childhood, end- 

ing with World War I; adolescence in 
the 1920's with Jerome Kern, Irving 

Berlin, Cole Porter, Richard Rodgers, 

George Gershwin; maturity with “An- 

nie Get Your Gun,” “Oklahoma!” “South 


~I 


Pacific,” “Guys and Dolls,” “Kiss Me 
Kate,” and “My Fair Lady.” 
MONDAY OCTOBER 8 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Lawrence Welk’s Top 
Tunes and New Faces: A new musical 
variety show stressing young talent de- 
serving a national audience 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 9 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Sweet Betsy 
from Pike,” an opera with a Western 
theme, satirically styled a “horse opera.” 

8:35 to 9:30 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in 
Sound: Repeat profile of John L. Lewis 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 10 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
“Murder of a Sand Flea,” behind the 
scenes in Marine boot camp at Parris 
Island. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Bar- 
bara Stanwyck plays the wife of a 
Western frontier marshal in “Sudden 
Silence,” story of a Western town rav- 

aged by scarlet fever 









Superin lender} 


4 


of, 


I, too, know why 


Asa superintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

**T’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 


The Encyclopedia g 


Americana Corporation, 1956 


you will rise to the challenge of a read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

**The growing child knows and respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language— does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.” 


| Al MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


* 











